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US. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR* « * 

-A i 

SECRETARY OF LABOR 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 



A MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY LABOR 



The Decade for Wcpxen; 1916-1985 f.^has been a time of change and challenge • 
in our Nations labor forde. The explosive in6rea$b in the number of 
women in the -paid labor force has bad a tremendous impact on our society* 
Whatever the reasons for this growth, it comes at a critical time* Steep 
competition in a global econ&ny has challenged Nation's capaoity "for 
efficient 'production. To ■ compete, our Nation must make full use of all 
its htsaanr resources. . That? means 'waaen must have opportunity to 
^contribute in every occupation and at every level o? business, industry,- 
and government* * • 
■\ - , * 

Today, there are yast nuabers of wcmen whcflbe talents and capabilities arc 
untappedv We can-do better~-as a government, as a Nation. Within the 
United States Departments of Labor I count on the Women's Bureau to help 
us assure tfiat tlio policy *aQd programs of the Department properly address 
the ne^ds of wcaeirin the labor* for 05^ * 

• a* * 

We must assure that women see the full measure of their, talents 
recognized ih every aspect of society* , We muat do that 4 because it; is 
Tight an<T because we cannot have a truiy strdng £»d secure futhre unless 
all our citizens have an opportunity *to contributes grorf, and share irk 
its rewards. 
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The culmination of the United Nations Decade for Wcraen of f era yet 
another opportunity to assess the status, of women in the U*S» Tabor 
force . « ,The Decade- from 1976 to 1985--also has afforded opportunities 
for* peopi* around the world to perceive *a, global view of the roles of 
wom^n and of th^ir participation in the activities of their respective 
nations* *his special foous has precipitated the sharing^of ideas and 
experiences as well as expertise and. strategies-all fco enhance the 
position of women by improving their employment and economic welfare. . 

The Women 1 s Bureau hag had a continuing ooncern about the employment 
opportunities and economic^ el fare of women for 65 years new » and we are 
esp'eoially pleased to have had 1 a^role in the series of events which 
foeused attention on the $tatufc of women, beginning with International 
Women's year (1%X) in 1975-- a forerunner of the Decade. Me recall alsd* 
the TAX World Conference in $ie*±co City, Mexico", in Jiinp of that year. * 
BiSn there was the U.S. (national) meeting in Houston, Texas, in November 
1977i preceded by .public meetings in the 50 States, the Mst^ict o* 
Columbia, and several territories. At mid^point in the Decade, the 
*JosLen f s Bureau reviewed the economic jroles of U.S. women, polioy develop- 
ments^ and contributions of nongovernmental organizations, and presented 
thkt report at, the U.N* Mid«Decade Conference in Copenhagen, Denmarjc, in 
July 1980. And now ttiip report, t prepared for the end of the Decade~World 
Conference ii^ Nairobi, Kenya, in July 1935> cansolida tea* developments 
that have occurred -in the employment of women throughout .the Decade ♦ 
* 

This report t&kes a look backward to as^as*the progress woolen have 
made, and it takes a glance forward to consider, how we mishit continue to 
build on those gains— gains that are defined not only in terms of * statis- 
tics and policies and programs but also in terns of the contributions of 
organizations and institutions, labor and management, and government at 
all levels— all working independently pt* in partnership on countless 
efforts. Although this report on the employment of women is separated 
into six major parts, the sections a,re interrelated and must be viewed as 
a whole 4>n ort)er to arrive at a composite of the changes' that occurred 
during tha Decade for Uomen. Still, the effeotapf women 1 s gains-- or. 
their lack of progress in some areas-- extend far boyond the soope of this 
report. * * , 

*• * 

As 'the UnitedStates* and other -U*N. member countries around the* globe 
climax this special 10*-year emphasis, we shall not, however, taring to a 
climax our policies and programs that are effective in moving women 
oloser toward the goal of employment and economic security. We in this 
country shall continue to seek effective approaches toward fulfilling the 
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world and national plans of action which advocate that employment oppor- 
tunities should be accessible to all wpmen who are able to work and who 
want to work./ Indeed, ve shall continue c our. efforts toward the goals 
inherent iu the mandate issued to the tfceten's Bureau by thb U.S. Congress 
moV'e than si* decades ago. * That responsibility, in effect, is to promote 
opportunities for woman's profitable employment and to assist wom^n in 
pursuing' thosS options that lead toward 'economic well-being for 
themselves and their families* We believe that this report not only 
reflects evidence of Vr°gress in that direction, but also provides 
.insights into the need for new' initiatives toward reaching that ultimate 
goal of full access tQ tralnirig and employment* opportunities 'as well as 
to related support service^, such as child care. 

We are pleased to share this report, and we hope it contributes 
toward a better understanding of the many aspects of women's employment 
in the United States. " ' 




LENORA COLE ALEXANDER 
Director, Women's Bureau. 
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A BECABB LATSS: SOtURI 0? DEVELOPHBHXS 



The eapioyeent development's that transpired during the Decade for 
Voaen, 1 characterize that period as a tine of change— not only 
for sca«n working or oeekisg to enter the labor force but also for in- 
dustrial processes and business operations. Women provided a major 
source of labor required for the production of .goods and services to 
aooccccdatts an expanding population. At the sane tine, new technology, 
especially computer-based operations, increasingly changed the tradi- 
tional procedures and processes throughout cost industries and offices in 
the Nation. There also was a (shift away froa a oeainancc of employment 
in manufacturing, particularly heavy industries, to core rapid expansion 
in services of all kinds. 

N 

While there were singular achievements denoting .firsts for woaen— the 
first fesale astronaut in the United States launched into space and the 
first wooan appointed to |ho 0.S. Supceoe Court are examples— as a group 
wcaen made nodosa but significant progress, during the Decade. Further, 
there were a number of 'precising trends indicating continued aQd>perhapa 
core, rapid progress i in the eeaisg, years. 1 

Employment of women progressed both in terms of numbers working and 
in the quality of jobs accessible. Waraen^were able to consolidate gains 
attributable fco nany factors; arsong, then, the creation of new jobs in the 
econccy, higher educational attainment and more adequate training than in 
the past, and the effects of laws and regulations enacted earlier as well 
as daring the Eecade. * . 

Karen contributed more than 62 percent of the tStai growth of the 
U.S. civilian labor force between 1975 and lgS*}» as their nuabers rose 
from 37 nillicn to 50 million. By 1934» 54 percent of all woaen 16 years 
of age and over were working or looking for work. In the price working 
*ga group 25 to 54, nearly 70 percent were in the labor force. The 
fcaale labor fercc grew more diverse in i^race/ethnio coaDosltion. in 
addition tc white, black, asd Kiopanio woaen, more than 2 million 
ainorities, mainly of Asian descent and including recent immigrants and 
rcfugee.s, were in the labor force at aid-Eecade in 1980. 

A large proportion of woaen entering the labor force joined the ranks 
of other woaen In traditional occupations in which most woaen have* 
worked, for example, clerical work, nursing, teaching bel$v the college 
level, and apparel sales. But wooen also increased their presence in the 
nontradltional areas of work-, particularly in management, pi^fessions 
such as law and engineering, police protection, and the skilled trades 
including carpentry and automobile mechanics. 
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Increasing numbers, of .woo en werfe attracted to options in business 
ownership. Supported by national policies developed to* encourage 
expansion or business opportunities Tor those -with lim.ited experience 
and/or capital, more women Viewed entrepreneurship £3 a viable economic 
upper tunifcy. m 

In education a number of premising trends were evident. Overall, the 
educational attainment of woDen continued to rise throughout the Decade. 
More specifically, fewer ^oung women dropped out of school before 
obtaining a high school diploma, Furthermore, increasing proportions not 
only graduated from high school # but continued on to college* Women now 
account for core than half of the enrollments in institutions of higher 
education. No longer are virtually all college wcmen focusing upon the 
traditional fields like education and heme economics, they are broadening 
their oareor horizons to include the fields of business and management, 
medicine, and the physical sciences, among others. More women.plao Hre 
pursuing advanced degrees. While most d&otQral degrees earned by women 
are in traditional fields, the number* awarded to women in-nontraditional 
arena. continues to increase. A3 a prerequisite to diversifying in their 
fields of study in college, young women in high school arV'studying more 
mathematics, chemistry, "and related courses t^an in the past. All, of 
these educational developments are viewci M very positive signs because 
women; s employment status in the United ^States is affected greatly by 
their educational attainment. ' , . 

Another side of the educational and, training picture, however', 
relates to rapidly changing technology in the workplace, creating new 
jobs while others become obsplete. Obviously this raises implications 
for educational processes in institutions that prepare people for jobs, 
and points to the continuing need for training and retraining workers. 
Ihe largo numbers of wemen in clerical and o£her administrative 4support 
occupations are especially affected, but computer-based technologies for 
information processing as well as for mechanical operations are having 
far-reaching effects throughout most industries, and mfeny occupations. 

Vc&en workers did not attain earnings parity with theif\male counter- 
parts during the, Decade, but the earnings gap between women and men who 
worked at full-time jobs year round narrowed by 5 percentage points 
between 1975 and 1983. While there are a number, jef factors affecting tha 
earning differential* there i* general agreement that woman's lower* 
earnings are Attributable, in part, to their concentr&ted employment in 
the lower paying industries and occupations. As increasing, numbers of 
woaen disperse into jobs tjhat offer higher pay for higher levels of 
skills and responsibilities, cannings differential is expected to 
shrink further. ' * * 

Among the cobt notable tr fends in tho employment of % woaen was the 
draSatio rise in the number of working mothers—both single and married- 
reaching nearly 20 million it? 1984. Most employed mothers worked full 
time, even when their youngest child was under 3 years of age, it is 
.clear that both the married mothers in husband-wife families, and the 
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single mothers who have sole responsibility for the economic welfare of 
their families Reed the support of child care services in order to carry 
out their commitment to responsibilities at home and in the workplace. 

A signif leant- number of actions were taken to respond to the increas- 
ing child care need* Ttyiy included: the White House Private Sector 
Initiative tb egcaurge corporations^to take a lead' role, a number of 
regional ana national initiaEives^by the Women* s Bureau resulting in 
greater public awareness and greater involvement of employers, enactment 
'of tax incentives for employer-provided child care, advocacy efforts as, 
well a3 services by nongovernmental organizations^and various forms of 
aupfiort from unions and individual employers* 

The number of women who Maintain families (10.3, million in 19&J0 
continued to increase during the* Decade, The proportion in the labor 
force also increased--from^lf percent in 1975 to 61 percent in 1984« 
Yet, the general characteristics of marginal earnings and high unemploy- 
ment among women who maintain families account xn part for the fact that 
almost half of all poor persons live in families headed by women. This„ 
complex issue continued to be addressed on several fronts. 

* * 

The Women's Bureau initiated a number of experimental training and 
employment programs to assist low income women and others who fa^e 
distinctive barriers to employment, including rural women, single heads 
of households, female offenders, minority women., displaced homemakers, 
teen women, and mature women. Clearly, low income/poor women are re- 
flected among all these groups. The projects developed for these seg- 
ments had 'the two-fold objective of increasing "the base of knowledge 
about speoifib needs and demonstrating better techniques in meeting those 
needp. There was awareness, however, that permanently effective means of 
opening better jobs to women must involve working with employers in 
changing their polioiejs and systems to be more attuned to the capabil-r 
ities as well as ripeds of women workers. Thus, in addition to activities 
Addressing the concerns of selected groups of women, the bureau advocated 
Institutional change and the heed for established service deliverers to 
maximize the opportunities they provide. 
> 

Research studies initiated by the Women's Bureau during the Deoade 
*?er* designed also to find answers to^ueotions about effective ways to 
improve opportunities for wcojen in various employment oituationa. ine 
results of the research, being completed' near the end of tba Decide, will 
be used to develop policy positions and to recommend legislation and 
programs that address women's employment and training n^eds. t 

A nuaber of major laws affecting the employment of. women were on the 
Jbooks priw\ to the Decade for Women. There was a nead^ however, to 
clarify the application <°f the lew to certain situations. Amendments and 
guidelines clarified policy relating to apprenticeship, pensions and 
social security, discrimination ag^tfnat pregnant workers* child oare for 
working parents, and sexual harassment, among other areas. A major 
accomplishment was the systematic review by Federal agencies of the 
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entire United States Code and regulations to identify any instances of 
sex discrimination « Many Spates took "similar action* 

Nongovernmental organizations continued to play a significant role in 
improving employment opportunities. There was a trend tow'Td the forming 
of networks and the coalescing of organizations to work toward similar 
goeds. But whether the groups worked independently or in partnerships, 
the diversity of nongovernmental activities at the lcc3l, regional, and 
national levels of U.S. spciety resulted in a wide range of approaches to 
assist women* While some organizations provided direct services such as 
child care, others played an advocacy role to give visibility to an 
issue, such as the concerns of displaced hanemakers, and .to urge that 
concerns be addressed. 

* t 

This review of women's employment a decade later points strongly to 
the importance of concerted efforts by all sectors of society — employers, 
unions, educational institutions, nongovernmental organizations, govern- 
ment" at all levels, and individuals. Their activities in response to 
changes in the lifestyles of woaen and of their families and to changes 
in the job market have helped to facilitate the entry of women into the 
labor force a»d into jobs of increasingly higher skill, responsibility, 
and pay. Frcm this perspective, and based on promising educational and 
occupational trends, employment prospects for wocn^n in the United States 
are encouraging. 

♦ 

* 
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Parti. ECOMCHIC ASPECTS 



OVERVIEW j 

i 

Perhaps no other social change has had more far reaching implications 
for the U.S. society and economy than the dramatic increase in* the labor 
force participation of women* During the 10-year period between 1975 and 
1984, the civilian labor force grew by 21 percent and weeften contributed 
more than three-fifths \ 62 percent) of this- total growth. As a result, 
the proportion of the Nation 1 s labor force comprised of women rose from 
40 to 44 percent over -the period. - * : - ' * 

The numerical growth in the female labor force, however, is not an 
accurate gauge for measuring the progress of women over the Decide. 
Trends in their employment in occupations and industries, their training 
and educational attainment, earnings, and family responsibilities are 
.among the factors that must be analyzed in order to present a complete 
picture. * 

> 

During the Decade, more and more women turned* toward occupations that 
long have been the province of mem Women increased their* presence in 
executive, administrative, and managerial occupationsf in nontr actional 
professions such as engineering; and in skilled oraft and precision pro- 
duction jobs, such as electricians. Indeed, these occupational cate- 
gories generally oommand high wages f oV the high level of skill and 
responsibility required, and thus suggest progress for women. On the 
other hand, women remained highly concentrated in major occupational 
groups that histprically have been the province of women, such as cleri- 
cal and other administrative support jobs. 

Increasing numbers of women considered business ownership as a viable 
career opportunity and worklife option. Female operated firms increased 
at a greater rate than male operated businesses. However, women 1 s firms 
remained largely in the traditional areas of retail stores and personal 
services-- businesses of the type, and size that^produce low net incomes. 

Although there was a Slight narrowing of the earnings differential 
during the Decade, women workers did not approach eiirniftgs parity With, 
meto,* even when they worked in 'similar occupations. In 1975 the median 
earnings of women who worked at full-time 'jobs throughout the year were 
59 percent of the amount that similarly employed men earned. In 1983 
women earned 64 percent. Despite this promising trend, women remain 
employed, to a great extent, "in jobs that yield Relatively low earnings— 
generally in lower paying industries such as clothing manufacturing; in 
the lower paying professions such as teaching; and in the lower paying 
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service . and clerical-type jobs* This traditional pattern of concentra- 
tion In lower paying qccupations and industries still persists even 
though women workers, on average, have completed about the same number of 
years of school as men. Increasing numbers of women are completing high 
school and going on to college. *In fact, women now account for more than 
half of the enrollments in institutions of higher education. 

The number of women who maintain families alone continued to rise, 
along with the number of both married and single working mothers. Re- 
sponsibility for the economic welfare of families, which so many women 
have, obviously contributes to the poverty among female-headed families. 
Characteristics of women workers who head families include higher un- 
employment, lower educational attainment,, more dependent children, and 
lower earnings when compared with other labor force groups, and explain 
in part the high- incidence of poverty in. families maintained by women. 

,A record number of mothers—close to 20 million—are workers today. 
The dramatic increase in the labor force participation of mothers implies 
that the need for child care has increased, and underscores the reality 
of child care as a major concern of working women. By the time the 
youngest child was 3 years old, nferly 60 percent of all married ♦mothers 
were in the labor force in 1984. Furthermore, most of these employed 
mothers worked full time. - 

These highlights reflect some of the information in Part 1 and in the 
Appendix tables. They indicate trends and developments that occurred 
during the Deoade, and provide some insight into' the economic aspects of 
women's employment in the United States, 



LABOR FORCE STATUS 

,The Decade for Women began with an economic recovery that lasted 
* until mid-Decade in 1980, when it was cut off by a recession, quickly 
. followed by a second in 1981-82 that was the most severe since the Great 
Depression of the 1930 ! s. During the first half of the Decade, . the labor 
force participation of women increased and women* s unemployment rate 
dropped. In the second half, women's population, labor force, and 
employment continued to expand but at a slower rate than during the first 
half;-" The rapid ""influx of the baby boom generation into the working age 
population slowed, and women's unemployment rates rose as a consequence 
of t^e two recessions in the second half of the Decade, Still, the 
number of employed women continued to-^grow^ 

The number &f women ag6 .16 and over in the civilian labor force 
(working or looking for work) increased frcm 37 million in 1975 to almost 
50 million in 1984, accounting for more than 12 million of the total 
growth of nearly ^20 million U.S. workers. As these gains were made, thp 
labor force participation rate for women (labor force as a percentage of 
j>opulattonh increased from percent* to S^jpercenfo « ^ 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT STATUS 
1*75-84 
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SOURCE^ BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, u.S^ DEPARTMENT OP LABOR. , 

Women*s ^employment rates flucttia^d during: the Decade paralleling 
the business cycle. During thre second hal^,' th^xmemployment rate for 
womfen peaked at 10.3 percent iiUDecaraber 49$2* subsequently falling fro 
7.6 percent in 1984. The unemployment rate for^ women is usually higher 
than foremen, and the gap between than tends\to widen during periods of 
economic growth and to narrow during period^ of retrenchment. Between 
1970 and 1981^, the female unemployment rate .averaged 1.5 percentage 
points higher than th^ male rate* In 1 982 during, the recession, however, 
the gap not only narrowed, it reversed when the male unemployment rate 
(9*9 percent) exceeded %he female *afce (9. 4 percek) for the first time. 
With the subsequent recovery, the relationship between the unemployment 
rates of men and women* reverted tq the original configuration when the 
unemployment rate for women again became higher than that for men. Part 
of the explanation for this 'phenomenon is that the recessionary impacts 
were felt primarily id the male-dominated, goods-producing industries and 
with the Recovery these industries have become less labor intensive, con- 
tributing to the continued closeness of the unemployment ra\es *f or women 4 
and men* Women, in contrast, were concentrated primarily in service- 
producing industries where the effeat of the recession was X^ss sever &_ 
and men also were obtaining *j£bs in that seotor. (See Appendi* table 1.) ' 



Industry ChayigQ g 



Between 1975 and 1984, shifts in the industrial distribution of 
employed persons in the United States continued toward service-producing 
industries. The highest growth Industries numerically were services; 
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wholesale and retail trade; and finance, insurance, and real estate. 
These industries also accounted for the largest absolute increases for 
employed women. Further, the rate of employment growth for women exceeded 
the total rate of employment growth in each of these industries. 

Slower growth occurred in manufacturing, construction, transportation 
and public utilities, and mining, while employment in public administra- 
tion remained relatively stable. The rate of employment for women, 
however, grew more rapidly in thege sectors than did the rate of total 
employment. Women in mining and construction registered the largest 
percentage increases, when compared with total employment growth, though 
their actual numbers remain small. Nonetheless, women still remained 
concentrated in industries where they have been traditionally employed. 
About two-thirds of all women work in the service and retail trade in- 
dustries and in State and local governments, while only about 1 In 6 
works in a goods- producing industry. 

Slightly more than 3 percent of all workers in the United States are 
employed in agriculture. Although the number of persons in this industry 
declined somewhat since 1 975* the number of women in agriculture grew. 
There were about 65*1,000 women employed as farm workers JLn 198*1, repre- 
senting 20 percent of .all farm workers— an increase from 17 percent in 
1975. Only about 1 percent of -all women workers, however, were employed 
in agriculture. (Appendix table 2 is a source of further data on recent 
trends in the employment of women in various industries*) 



Occupational Trends , * 

A significant change for women during the Decade was their increased 
representation among the executive, administrative, and managerial ooou- 
'pations. Whereas in 1 975 women constituted only 22 percent of this 
group, by 1984 the female share had risen*to 3*J percent. Women still 
were underrepresented in comparison with their overall participation in 
the labor force. 

In occupational groups, such as certain professional specialties, 
technical jobs, and sales occupations, the proportion of women workers 
mirrors their proportion of the total labor fprce and increases for women 
about matched the increase for women workers as a whole. Although these 
major occupational groups appear rather sex-neutral, great variations 
occur at more detailed occupational levels. For example, about three- 
f if tha o^" women in the prof essional specialties are nurses arid teachers 
below the college level. 

During the Decade there was very little change in major occupational 
groups with very high proportions of women— secretaries and private 
-household ^rork. Even today, 98 percent of all secretaries are women. 
Private household work, however, continued to decline as a source of 
employment, especially for young black -women. 
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(See the section on "Women in Apprenticeship" for additional data on 
progress made by women in the skilled blue-collar trades. Also, Appendix 
table 3 provides data for 1975 and 1984 on the proportion of wpmen 
workers in the major occupational groups,) 

A review of the detailed occupations that women hold within the rn&jor 
groups provides better insight into changes .that have occurred in recent 
years. For example, of the 20 occupationsjin which most women worked 
during the Decade there was a dispersal of women among a wider range of 
occupations, but most women continue to be employed in the same tradi- 
tional jobs s Within the list some occupations, such as assemblers, 
packers and wrappers , and food cdunter and fountain, workers, haye den 
clined in number, while others have dropped front the li3t because of 
changes in manufacturing processes and the movement of some industries 
offshore. (See Appendix table 4*> 

Secretarial work is still the largest occupation of women, just as it 
was at the beginning of the Decade. Typing, bookkeeping, and other 
office clerical work remain options for many women. A brief discussion 
of how these jobs are being affected by new technology is in Part 6, 
Future Directions, under "Training Need£. n A sign of progress of women 
moving into nontraditional employment is the addition o? accounting and 
auditing among the 20 leading occupations of women. Komen were 41 per- 
cent of all such employees in 1984. .Another sign of "women 1 s expansion 
into the full range of occupations is the fact that in 1976 more than 
half of all employed women were in the 20 occupations; a3 of 1984, 46.5 
percent of all women were in these jobs. n 

In general, women* s occupational patterns change slowly. The employ- 
ment patterns of worn on in 1578 indicated that for the first half of the 
Decade only 9*9 percent held traditionally male job3, 21.1 percent held 
jobs t,hat are *ot sex stereotyped, and 68.5 percent held jobs dominated 
by women, based on 420 detailed occupations. A similar estimate of 
women 1 s employment in the 514 detailed occupations in the 1980 Census 
showai^nuch the same pattern-- 9.5 percent in male-dominated jobs, 21 
percent in sex-neutral jobs, and 69 percent in female-dominated jobs, 
A look at some of the detailed occupations provides some clues. Since 
1 980 the lower proportions of women in some nontraditional jobs in the 
manufacturing sector suggest that competition frops international trade 
and the recent recession caused tl£ loss of some of these jobs as work 
forces were reduced, and they may no1 have been reemployed in the same 
kinds of work. Examples, shown in the table of selected detailed 
occupations, include assemblers, procuction testera, and electrical .and 
electronic equipment repairers. (Se< Appendix table 5*) 

On the other hand, women have continued to make inroads into the non- 
traditional jobs. Examples are lathe and turning machine operators, 
optical goods workers, policenknd detectives, economists, architects, and 
engineers, among many others. Again, where women have been traditionally 
employed, they have retained their majority and, in some cases j increased 
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their virtual monopoly in occupations sucS? as apparel sales workers, 
. registered nurses, and financial records processing clerks. 

i 

Earnings Di fferential? ~ 

^ American working women do not earn as much as forking men. Using 
year-round full-time workers as the basis for comparison, a woman of age 
25 or over with H or more years of college in 1983 earned 6** percent as 
much as a similar ♦man. In fact, she did not receive* as much v as a man 
witfc a high school diploma. This Relationship has remained essentially 
unchanged over time. Some of the explanations of* this are that women 
enter and leave the labor force more frequently fchan do men. resulting in 
less work experience} women 5 s educational attainment and skills training 
are not equal to men f s; and women and men are concentrated in different 
occupations that pay differently.. - j 

Recent research has been trying to explain why earnings differences 
should persist when the educational gap between women jand men has shrunk 
and when there are more women than ever before working full time and year 
round. After all measurable variables are Included in an equation on 
earnings differences for women and men, the variance that cannot be ex- 
plained is attributed to unmeasured factors such as discrimination, 
' personal attitudes,, or quality of education. 

Another important issue is the pay differential bjatyeen men and women 
in the same or similar occupations. Although the as(le~femaie earnings 
ratios vary considerably among occupation^ H«en r s s^mings rarely ap- 
proach parity with men*s even in the same occupatiorfat group except in 
those with narrowly defined skill levels within th<* sime establishment, 
further, in occupations that are traditionally fqmale^ suoh as most 
clerical jobs, men's earnings have been consistently higher than women* s. 
earnings. * 

In 1980 the largest earnings g&p occurred in sal as occupations, in 
which wcwen earned only i| 9 percent of man*s salaries In 1983 women 
sales workers 1 earnings were only 55- percent of meii'a earnings in the 
same field. One explanation for this is the difference in area? of 
, sales} that is, men are more likely than women to b$ selling expensive 
items suoh as cars, large appliances, and jewelry, and thus make larger 
commissions, whereas wcwen are, largely employed in s^lear of nondurables 
like apparel and food products, Almost a third of the! men in sales but 
less than a tenth of the women earned $50$ or more per iweek in 1983. 

Despite an increase in tha proportion of women in jianagarial occupa- 
tions, their salaries in relation to men's have regained stable since 
19f0. Thoufjh waaen are a mail proportion of * laborers, they have the 
lowest wage d£fferential-«76 percent in 1980, Next to laborers, salaries 
of wane*) in professional occupation's are closest to those of men— -66 
cents for eaoh dollar earned by »&b. (Additional data on earnings dif- 
ferentials ar\* in Appendix tables i and 7.) l 
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CHARACTERISTIC? OP WOMEN WORKERS 



Race/Ethnic Compoaiti^ 

The sooial and cultural diversity among the various racial and ethnic 
groups is mirrored in the labor market experience of women* Histori- 
cally, black and some other minority women have been more likely to work 
than white women. However, over the Decade, the labor force participa- 
tion rate for white women grew much more rapidly than for minority women, 
and by 1984 ~there was little difference between their overall participa- 
tion rate — 53 percent and 55 percent, respectively « (See Appendix table 
8.) The rapid increase in labor force participation jf white women 
oocurred mainly among 25 to i|9 year olds, the primary ohildbearing and 
family- forming years. 

BLasK Women 

Black women made advances in many socio-econctoi© areas over the last 
decade. A deoade ago, well over half of blaok women had not finished 
higfc school; by 1984, only two-fifths had not completed high school. 
However, despite their increasing educational attainment and their strong 
and continued labor force experience, black women are still more likely 
than white women to be unemployed, to be in low-paying jobs, and to 
aocount for a larger proportion of the poor* 

Black wwen of working age (16 years and over) numbered 10.7 million 
in 15§4, up trm 8.7 million in 1 975» About 5*9 million of these women, 
or 55 percent, were in the civilian labor* force— an increase since 1975 
when only 4.2 million black vcaen, or about 49 percent, werje workers. 

Except for the two recessions in the early 1980 f s, the unemployment 
rate for white women has declined since, 1975* while the unemployment ra£e 
for black women has continued to rise. The number of unemployed blaok 
women grew at * faster rate* roan the number entering the labor force. 
More thaft 910,000 women 16 years of age and over, or 15.4 percent, were 
unemployed in 198*1— up from 629s00O or 14.8 percent, la 1975., Unemploy- 
ment among, black teenage. women, at 42.6* percent, is nearly three tines 
the rate of white teenage women {15*2 peroent). 

There has been some improvement in the occupational status of 
employed women. Between 1970 and 1982, black women increased their 
proportions in many professional and taohniflmi job^ including account* 
ants, nurses, dieticians, therapists, engineering and science techni- 
cians, and vocational and educational counselors. Although progress has 
been limited, both the numbers and proportion* of black women in sales, 
management and administration, aft} administrative support positions have 
increased since 1970. Between 1973 *nd 1984, the number of blaok women 
In sales rose by 17 percent, managers ^15 peroent, and administrative 
support by a modest 7 percent. §oma*inroada were made into blue-collar 
oooupations such as bus drivers, delivery persons, and truck drivers. 
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Their proportion in service occupations continued to decline, reflecting 
the continuous movement of black women out of private household work. 
(Data on the educational gains, made by black women workers are in the 
diaoussion on "Educational Attainment.") 

% Black women who worked year round, full time in 1933 approached 
inoome parity, witto their white counterparts ($13 f 0GO compared with 
fct4,677). However, black family income ($14,506) remained considerably 
less than the inoome of white families, ($25 1757) • The incidence of 
poverty is greater among black families than among white families and is 
especially "prevalent among families headed by women, a group which rose 
sharply over the Decade. Of black families headed by women, 53.8 percent 
had incomes below the poverty level compared with 2§.3 percent of similar 
white families. * & 

Higpanio Haass 

Women age 16 and over of Hispanic origin numbered 5.7 nillioiv i 
1984* The largest sub-groups were women of Mexican origin (3-2 million,, 
followed by women of Puerto Rlcaa origin (862,000)., and Cuban orij/in 
(426,00^). The remaining 1.2 Million Jiispanic women were of Central and 
South American cfri|jin. 

Among all Hispanic women, about 50 percent were in the labor force in , 
1984~-ac^ewl*fct loyer than the rate for all women (54 percent). This 
overall rate obscures differences among the various Hiapariic ethnio 
groups, and mainly reflects, the rate for women of Mexican origin. Puerto 
Rican women had the lowest rate at 38 percent, compared with a high of 35 
percent among Cuban women, and 51 percent for Mexican wemen. 

The unemployment rate for Hispanic women decreased over the Decade by 
almost 2 percentage points. However, it still remains about 3.5 percent- 
age points above that for all women. Cuban women have achieved the most 
significant reduction in unemployment. In 1976 their jobless rate was 
almost 1.5 percentage points higher than that of all wo&enj by 1984 the* 
rate} had declined to almost 1 percentage point lower than that for all 
women and for all U.S. workers. * 

Hispanic women as a group lag behind other women in the years of 
school completed, although younger Hispanic women are narrowing this gap. 
In 1964 Hiapanio women in the population had completed 11.4 years of 
school compared with 12.6 years for all women. Consequently, labor force 
participation^ which ia closely as-ooiat^d with educational attainment, 
was lower and unemployment was higher for Hispanic vosen than for all 
women. Data showing that the educational attainment of Hispanic women 
porkers is higher than for Hispanic* in the population are under "Educa- 
tional Attainment." 

In 1984 about 1 810,000 Hispanic families (23 percent) were maintained 
by women. More than half (54 percent) of these families had incomes \tn 
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1983 which placed then below the 0»S. poverty level as compared with 36 
percent of all families maintained by wemen. 
v 

Although th<* 19R3 Median incests of Hispanic vessn with year round 
full-time Job3 was lower ($11, 87*) than that of siailar white wenen 
(♦14,479) 1 Hispanic women in professional occupations had median earnings 
not significantly different froa other vca^n—ovcr $17 t Q00 in 1982. The 
Hispanic vomen in these jobs were core likely to be Cuban, who fiad the 
highest educational attainment aaong Hispanics. (Appendix table 9 it on 
tffie employment status of U,S. Hispanic vocen *n 198ft ocaparcd with 1S76.) 

Other Mino rity Women 

7 In addition to v&ite, black, and Hispanic wcaon, about 2 million 
Asian and Pacific Islanders and Anerican Indians comprise ,nost of the 
remainder of the fed^e labor force in the Halted States, they -represent 
a small but growing segnent of the female labor force. However, with the 
exception of limited employment ^statistiQ? compiled by the Equal Baploy- 
cent Opportunity Ccsi^ission, very little reliable detailed information 
exists on these caal£ worker .groups other than the 1980 Census. The 
Census data are used in ibis" section. Vhile more information has fcoon 
available about the Anerican Indian populations, little information has 
beea accumulated, abo.ut the experiences of Asian women, aany of whoa 
immigrated to the United States from Southeast Asia during the fcccade. 
The Women* s Bureau of the Department of Lafcor recently completed a series 
of dialogues with some of these Jjssigrant wcaen to Ic&rn of their 
cerns and needs* A summary of the findings of that study is under 
•Research Activities of the Women's Bureau. 1 — 

Whiie their experiences vary depending upoa*tho length of tiao they 
have b K een in the 6ountry, where they live, and their acculturation and 
assimilation abilities, many of the. women i*rca the smaller minority 
groups oharo similar experiences, terriers, and needs in thejlabor 
market. Scee of their particular p?obl«sm, hewever, have been addressed 
through programs designed especially tc^dddroas their ^unique status. 
Several of those programs are <Sescribed in P&rt 4 of this report junder 
*Mechanicos of Change.* 

Aegean Ind ian Woaen -~-The quarter of a Billion Native Acer left* 
women in the labor force in 1 98O represented nearly half of all toerican A 
Indian women ages 16 and over. More than half of all mothers were in the 
labor fores , Some 56 percent of; these mothers bad children of school ago 
and percent had preschoolers. Nearly half of all carried wo^on were 
either working or looking for work* and they g*H* up half the Indian 
wcs»wM f w segment of ths labor fcro6» nl«*>ot nu 'percent 01 American m&ian 
woaen worked full time at year-round jobs* 

Some, 18,000 households maintained by women,, representing well over 40 
percent of all families in poverty, had incogs below the official 
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poverty level In 19T9. Even in those families where tha wonan house- 
holder 'worked, a third did not earn sufficient income to rise above the 
poverty level* 

American Indian wencn's Halted educational attainment also limits 
fcfeeir eaploymont options. Hext to Eskimo women (43 percent)", native 
Aasriean women had the lowest proportion of high school graduates (54 
percent). The leading occupations of American Indian women were as 
aeeretariea, stenographers and typists, food service workers, unskilled 
or semiskilled machine operators and tenders, manageaent related Jobs, 
elcnentary and secondary school teachers, and cleaning and building 
scurvies workers. Nearly two* thirds were eaployed as private wage and 
salary workers, but fully a third wore eaployed in government, core often 
at the Federal and local levels. 

Eskico and Aleut women are even saallcr segments of the Native Aner- 
tcSxn vceea in the labor force and share an even acre isolated existence 
i*gs the far roaches of the country. Most of those who are employed live 
t» urban areas. About, half the Eskimo women who are eaployed work for 
t&«3 government tut two- thirds of Aleut women work in private industry* 

Abobt a fifth of the families are supported solely by women and aost 
of* these families contain children. A large proportion of these Bothers, 
even though they work, still do not earn above the poverty level. 

Japanese* Wonen.- -About' 2 of every 3 Japanese woaen 16 years old and 
o&mr, 1§0,OCO k , were in the labor force in 1980. She overwhelming major- 
ity* 79.5 percent, had coapleted at least high school t and the median 
educational attainment for both women and men was higher than the median 
for the Hation. Attesting to their j6b readiness, women 1 * uneaployfient 
rate in *9E0 of 3.3 percent was the lowest of any of . the minority worker 

Only about 30 percent of the woaon ip the Inbor force bad children 
ussder 18 years old. iwo or every three, however, were married with hus~ 
baisda present} almost half the wives had minor children. TWo- thirds of 
all married-couple failles had two or more earners, and their median 
aismal family inocae at over $S9tO0O was one of the highest by narital 
status. 
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Approximately 12 percent of Japanese families were maintained by 
lecsaen without husbands, aad 3 of evejsy 4 of these women worked. Of those 
%rfcb worked, less than 10 percent had incomes below the poverty level. 
T£ie vast majority of those in poverty, however, had children under 18 
?»*rs old. Of the vsry skII prcportivn of xaaiixes in poverty, more 
tfean 2 of every 5 were supported solely by vomen. 

Almost half the wemen who worked were employed full time year round. 
Horo than 70 percent worked la private industry zn& most of iho rept 
worked in State and local government. Nearly half the women were 
eaployed in technical, sales, and admiiii**rativc support occupations 
isscauding a large contingent worfcisg as teo£ iogiata, technicians, and 
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secretaries, and In financial 3alea and recordkeeping. Other significant 
occupations were in" the health professions, teaching, food services, and 
factory operative .and assembly vork. 

■ChAtlgge Wflpen. — About 313,000 Chinese scaon were in the labor force 
as of 1980. Although virtually all of them worked at some time in 1979, 
fewer than a fourth worked full time throughout the year. More than 67 
percent of Chinese women 25 years or older had completed high school. 

Few^r than to percent of Chinese families vera maintained by womer 
with no husband present* OJf those, more than two-fiffyjs had min6r child- 
ren. Although fcore than 7 of every 10 women in such ciroiaastances worked 
in 1979, still almost 1 in eve*<y a 5 had an income below thh poverty level. 

Ttio overclaiming majority of waaen worked in private industry. About 
6.5 percent eaph were employed in State and local government g^d as self- 
employed or unpaid family workers. Some 15 percent oiLfihinese, women 
worked aajaachina operators and tendet% except precision. Other occupa- 
tions where lar^e nrabers found employment were food sej^ice jeks, cash- 
iers, financial Records processing, technologist agd technician Jobs, 
health occupations, teaching, and management-related occupational 

-Vl9frrfflPft3ft °\!SBSgfy>-r Although "9 ifejority of the Vietnamese have cqjoe to 
the United States between 1 975 and 1980, nearly half of the women age t ? 16 
and over, abtfut 75,000, were in the labor force-- working or looking for, 
work— in 1980." One in four wa3 a mother. Just over half of all wiv#s 
with husbands present were participants in the labor force and almost So 
percent were mothers of minpr children. ' ' rj '' * 

Only 15 percent of Vietnamese families were ipaintatned by women 
alone; nearly 70 percent included children. More than half these women 
family supporters worfcedliu 1979 but a third of those who worked earned 
less than the poverty level* More than .a third of all fellies were in 
poverty in 1979* highest by far of any of the Asfan/Pacific Islanders;' 
two-fifths of all children nntler t8 were in poverty. 0l « 

Almost 9 of every 10 employed wemen worked in private wage and salary . 
Job3. Ttoo-fifths worked full time year round in 1&79. Only 11 percent 
of all employed women worked in manag&ment or prof essionai ^specialty 
occupations. A third wore In technics^ sales and administrative ^support, 
jobs; nearly another third worked asjjpohine operators,, fabricates, and 
laborers. About one- tenth worked in food services. 0 * °<? 

Asian ?ndiarf Womei^-~Somewhafc less than half of all A^ian^Indian 
women 1$ years and older— 1^0,000— were working or looking for work in 
1980. Just over a third of them were wives, and they represented 3u§t 
over half of all wives in married-couple families. Almost 76 peroent of 
the wives in the labor force were also mothors of children under ig yc^ 
old. : * o * 
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less than 6 percent of families were supported solely by women; some- 
what less than half included minor children. Three-fifths of the women 
family supporters worked ito 1 979? skill* one-fifth earned less than the 
poverty level. This type of family, how ever , represented less than a 
fifth of all Asian Indian families in poverty. 

Nearly three-quarters of Asian Indian women had at least a high 
school diploma, but the labor force participation rate of 47 percent was 
somewhat low compared with women of other Asian descent. Almost four- 
fifths of theworkers were employed in private industry. Fully a third 
were employed i # n management and professional specialty occupations, more 
than half of these in health professions. One-fourth worked in adminis- 
trative support occupations largely as secretaries, v other clerical 
workers, and as financial records processors. Other important sources of 
employment were service occupations and operative and fabricator jobs. 

Pilipino Women *,— About 200,000 Filipino women, or 68 percent of 
those 6ges 16 and over, were ia the labor force in 1980. The labor force 
participation rate of Pllipino women was the highest of any of the Asian 
and Pacific Islander ethnic groups- -higher than for black women whose 
participation rate traditionally has been high; and 10 percentage points 
above the high rates of Chinese, Japanese, and Guamanian women. 

Setae 61 percent of the wives were in the labor force and 3 of every l| 
of thesa bad schools-age and/or preschool-age children. Almost 83 percent 
of all children, ^oweyer, wereJLiving with both parents. 

About 1 in every 8 families had only the solefrsupport of a woman 
without a husband. Of these, nearly 3 of every 5 included minor child- 
ren. Four of every five Pilipino women maintaining a family alone worked 
in 1979* but 1 in 8 still earned less than a poverty level income. More 
than 65 percent of these women had children under 13 years old and almost 
a third had preschoolers. 

v Three-quarters of the women 25 years and older had completed high 
school, second only to the nearly 80 percent of Japanese women. As a 
whole, the median educational attainment of the Filipino community at 
over 14 ye4r3 is second only to that of the Koreans atNrnore than 16 
years— almost 2 and 4 years, respectively, above the nationalvmedian. 

Four of five Pilipino women were employed in private wage and salary 
job3. A few., less than 10 percent each, were scattered in Federal and 
local government jobs. Almost half the women were fully employed, 
working 3§ or more hours per week, year round\ More than 1 in every 5 
worked in health occupations, largely in health assessment and treating 
but also in diagnosing, and as technologists and technicians* Another 
otte-fifth worked in servioe occupations, mainly in food services and 



* The contemporary spelling for a person of Philippine ancestry is 
Pilipino. There^is no F sound or letter in the language. 



cleaning and building services jobs* Sizeable numbers~were employed in 
management-related occupations; as financial records- processing clerics j 
and as operators, fabricators, and laborers in factories. 



^Age Composition 

The labor, market activity of women varied substantially according to 
age. The participation rate of teen women .increased somewhat over the 
Decade, as did that of young adult women. TJje dramatic growth in the 
female segment of the labor force, however, was attributed to wccnfen 25 to 
5*». Although this group included women engaged in ohiidbearing and 
family building responsibilities, their labor force participation rajbe 
reached nearly TO percent by 1984. Older women— those ages 55 to 64— 
registered little chaiige in their. labor force participation during the 
Decade/ There was a decline in* the labor market activity of * women ages 
65 and older. The labor force participation rates of wdmeri^ tjy age 
group, are presented in Appendix table 10. Rates are shown for 1<tf5 and 
198*1* ^ , *\ 

Young Wqsen 

Although teenage women ages .16 to. 19 increased their participation in 
the labor force over the Decade, their numbers in *tb$ population and 
labor force declined* By. 1984 just -over half of teenage young women were 
Either working or looking for work* « 

Minority young women, particularly blaok teens, suffered more severe 
joblessness than whites and ended the Decade for Women with higher un* 
employment rates than at the beginning. The unemployment rate of young 
women overall declined marginally. 

* * * • 

Analysts have identified certain factors that limit employment oppor- 
tunities for young black women, including the largely suburban locations 
of many of the new jobs versus thelargely centered ty» residence* of 
blacks; the trend toward industrial growth in the Southwest versus the % 
lower propensity of blacks to move to that. part of the country; anct the 
laok of education and labor market skills of many young black women 
versus the higher skills levels of other segments of the labor force. 

The lasting effects of young black women's lack of opportunities to 
obtain work experience in their teen years often are manifested in their 
being unemployed .as young adults (ages 20 to 24). In 1984 the unemploy- 
ment rate of young adult black females yas nearly thfree times that of 
their white counterparts, worse than in i§?5 when their jobless rate, was 
twice that of young adult white women. 
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^ * Unemplcymeftfc Rates of Teenage and Young Adult W;cmen. * . 
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. All 
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11.2 


Black* , 


23.5 
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» Reported as *Negro and other* in 1975 and "Blade "and other" in 1 98^1* 
Negroes were more than 90 peroent of the group, according to the 1970 
Census, and were a smaller proportion but still the overwhelming majority 
ifrt984, * < - • . 



Jtoan of Prime Wwlflng Age - . : *> 

Ihe labof^force pat'ti citation of v$nen age* 25 £cr5*t greatly in- 
creased during the Breads* In 1975 mors than half the women in this age 
group 4 were jwo^rjs, but ty 3984 nearly 70 percent w x ere either working or 
looking tov+Kofki Thtftr unemployment rates at> both points in tiae were 
lower *ftan foir ail wespeh. \ % . : , * 

*' "£rV. v V ^ * 

The partioip^tion growth rate for white women was uausiarily rapids 
Starting with- a jartiSxgatioa rata 6,6 percentage poiiits lower than for 
black women in 197J5. wbifce women increased, their participation rate to 
"68.0 percent by 1 98^ , almost equaling black women's participation rate of 
70*6 pfcroent* The largest gpewth waa.aaongyounger wcmen.ag&s 25 to 3^1, 
those at the early family building stage. * ^ J 

Older Haaan * • 

The labor foroe participation rate of women ages 55 to 64 increased 

• from no.9 to 41 .2 percent between 1975 and 1984« Despite the increase in 
job opportunitiea-in the eoonon^ *nd the impressive labor market activity 
of women at younger egos, these women either chose to remain out of the 
labor force xf they h*& not participated earlier /chose to retire, or. 
withdrew prematurely for other reasons such as Job dislocation or dis- 
couragement at not obtaining employment^ 

* During th* Decade the nuober of women ages 55 to 64 who were out .of 
the labor force increased just over 12 psroent, rra 6.1 bo 6 #5 aillion, 

ERjC -20* 
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but the proportion at home .because they were Jceeping hour* declined from 
81 percent in 19*5 'to 75 percent in 1984. On the other hapd^ the .proppr- 
tion out of the Rihor force for other reasons increased ^^^.ViDillion 
or 19 percent, to 1.7 million t>r 25 percent. It 4? apftag this latter 
grbup that the 1 discouraged and dislofcated workers ^i#Obe counted. 

There wqs a 13 percent increase in the number of women ages 65 and* 
older in the labor force between 197,5 and 1984, frees 1*{f to 1,2 million, 
even though their participation rate declined from 8.2 to 7.5 percent. 
Although higher in both years, the participation rates for black and 
other minority women also declined from 10.5 to 8.2' percent. 

A special study on displaced workers, conducted by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics (BLS) and released in late 1984, found that the chance 
of reemployment for those workers whose jobs were abolished or whose 
plants shut d~wn declined significantly with age, and women in general 
, were somewhat less likely than men to be reemployed and more likely to 
have left the, labor force. Some 36 percent of the, displaced women 
workers ages $5 to 64 were not in 1th e labor force at the time of the 
stuciy and abput the same proportion had found other employment. Since 
their median tenure on the job was oyer^10 years, most of these women 
probably would have worked longer, but more than 60 percent became 
displaced when their plants closed. 

When workers becojne dislocated at ages 65 and over, most often they 
retire. Some two-thirds of the women of that age in the BLS study of 
displacement were found to be out of the labor force. Many might have 
preferred not to rrtire as early as they did. Nearly threo-i fourths were 
dislocated as the result of plant shut-downs or job abolishment. Their 
median tenure on the Job was 9.8 years. Interestingly, 52 percent had 
worked in their jobs lesjs than- 10 years before displacement. _ - 

If these womfcn ftad no pther sources of income, such jas from benefits 
r&ttttfd to work of a spouse, retirement income from another work ex- 
perience of their own, or other infcoma, ^they might have shared tfte 
experience of the 17 percent of women ages 65- and over who were in 
poverty in 1983. Of the 1.2 million women in that age bracket who did. 
not find work the year before and were retired in 1 983, T5 percent were 
poor. * 

Educational Attainment 

The employment ^atus of women in the United States is greatly 
affected by educational attainment. The more education women have 
received, the greater the likelihood they will be in paid employment. 
Among women 25 to 64 in 1984, 64 percent of those with, only 4 years of 
high school and 78 percent Qf those with 4 years or mure of college were 
in the labor force. In contrast, only 38 percent of women with 8 years 
of schooling or less were Workers. (See Appendix table 11.) 
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Since 1975 the educational attainment of women has continued to rise 
and the average wanan,j*orlq^ftcw;.is nearly weil educated as the . aver- 
se male.worker, Jjttie todt^y? ar$ Q? sciicol completed by women wor^rs 
age 1;6 art* over ig> *9$tj$afr \2.7 J . up f ran 1£.5 ' years in 1 975. Mgn lii. fc&e 
labor force h*d cffmpletecj a.aedllah *fcf "1Z?8 years, ail increase from>f£.5 
ftufStfTS. "Although a higher proportion of women than men workers ages 25 
to &i hadL compl^tfd at least Mgh School (86 percent compared w;Lth 82 
percent), ^percent of the men had some college compared with 41 percent 
of the women. J m 

Persons with college training continue to have a relative economic 
^advantage over other workers. They are most likely to be in the labor 
force and least likely to be unemployed, and more of them continue to 
hold the highest paying professional. an<J. managerial jobs. 

Historically, women have had lower college enrollments and completion 
rates than men, but these differences have continued to narrcy in recent 
years. (See Appendix table 12). Reflecting these advances in educa- 
tional attainment, women now represent 38 percent of all adult workers 
wfth 4 or more years of college y compared with 32 percent in 1970. 

Women are making great strides in the content of their post secondary 
education at the bachelor 1 a and master* s degree levels, particularly in 
fields such as business and management where their representation his- 
torically has been lew. In fields traditional to women, such as educa- 
tion, home economics, and the health professions, the proportion of 
degree recipients who are women remains virtually unchanged. At the 
doctoral level, the number of degrees awarded to women in nontraditional 
areas' continues to increase. (See Appendix table 13.) • 

Younger* wcmaij* in particular, are helping to close the educational 
gap' befcwse^w^tfh and men.. The median years of schooling of woman 
workers, ages 25* £o 34 in 1984 was 13.0 years. More than 9 out of 10 of 
these youpg women had completed at legist i| years of high sdiodi and more 
^kVbne^four^tlr^KB^e^oolXege graduates;* 

There has been a significant closing of the gap as well between the 
educational attainment of white and minority women workers. The median 
years of schooling of black women workers is 12.6. The difference of 0*? 
years that now) "exists between black and white women workers is down from 
1.8 years in' 1 962, an achievement that was g&tie In less than a gener- 
ation. The, narrowing of this educational gap reflect 9 two major occur- 
rences:, the continued decline in the number of black women workers with 
8 years or less of school completed (only 8 percent today); ana the 
increases in the proportion of black women who are completing high school 
and those continuing on to college. „ 

Hispanic women in the labor force also have made .gains in educational 
attainment. The median years of school fchty eossplctcd rose fros 1 *>A in 
1975 to 12.3 by 1984. Although 22 percent of Hispanic women workers had 
completed 8 years or less of school, continued increases occurred in the 
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proportion of those who graduated from high school and those who com- 
^eted^s^ilege. 

rffineh' in FanUtaa 

A £arge proportion- of Women who work are widows, divorcees, or 
single, or have husbands who earn less .than $15,000 a year. Still, the 
ra'arrisd-couple family in which both husband and wife work is predominant. 
During the 1970 f a r as the crest of the baty boom reached working age and 
the rapidly expanding service-producing sector provided many new jobs, 
the proportion of married women working outsJ.de the home increased dra- 
matically. Today, more than 60.percent of all husband-wife families have 
at JLeast-two persons employed. 

Working mothers-- both single and married— have high ttates of partici- 
pation. In 198*1 more than 3 out of 5 women maintaining families had 
children under age 18 in the home. Labor force participation rates show 
these single mothers have a strong commitment to the labor force. 
Seventyrseven percent were in the labor force when their youngest ohild 
was school age, as were 53 percent of those with preschoolers. The 
relatively high participation rates of married mothers, especially those 
with infants, attest, in part, to the acceptance in the United States of 
the employment of sue* mothers. The rates also reflect the growing trend 
of married women to delay having children until they have established 
themselves in their careers* Appendix table 14 provides data on the 
labor force participation of women who are single, married, separated, 
widowed, or divorced* w 

Multipifr-Earoer EaalUa* 

: Between 1975 and 1984 the number of families in the United States 
increased 10*4 percent, from 56.9 aillion to 62.9 million. Married- 
couple families grew only 4 .7 percent during the Decade, from 47.9 to 
50.1 million, hut there was more rapid increase in multiple-earner 
families of all types, up 12 percent, especially among husband-wife 
families, up. 17 percent. More than 60 percent of the growth in multi- 
earner families over the 10 years was among those in which both the 
husband and wife were in the labor foroe. By 1984 the majority of all 
families had spouses who ware working or looking for work* aai this type 
of family was nearly 90 peroent of all multi-earner families. This 
phenomenon can be related directly td other data that show the rapid 
influx, of wives into the labor foroe. 

Working wives contribute substantially to the economic support of 
their families. In 1983 their share was 29 percent. When wives worked 
full time throughout the year, however, their contribution to family 
inooae was about 40 percent* 
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CONTRIBUTION OF WIVES EARNINGS TO FAMILY INCOME 1003 
{PERCENT OF FAMILY INCOME) 
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New data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics beginning in 1980 con- 
firmed general perceptions that married-couple families with two or more 
j earners had the highest median earnings of the family types* 



Median Weekly Earnings of Families by !type 
Quarterly Averages * 
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Reflecting the historically high labor force participation rate of 
black women, two-earner married-couple families among blacks are more 
common than among white or Hispanic families. While their median family 
incomes were not as high as whites, the overwhelming majority of the 
black married-couple families have earned enough to remain above the 
poverty level. Appendix table 15 provides additional data on multi- 
earner families. 

Women Who Maintain Families 

Women who maintain their own families are considerably more likely to 
work or lopk for work today than in the past. But their historical 
pattern of marginal earnings and high unemployment persists, keeping the 
economic status of their families well below that of the majority of 
American families. A continuation of multiple problems hinder many women 
who support families from, being more competitive in the market place. 
Prominent among these problems are lower average educational attainment 
and relatively higher proportions with children to raise. 

In March 1984, 10.3 million families had as their principal support 
women who were divorced, separated, widowed, or never married. These 
families accounted for over 16 percent of all families in the United 
States, up 3 percentage points from 1975* Sixty-one percent of women 
maintaining families were labor force participants, compared with 54 per- 
cent in 1975. (See Appendix tables 16 and 17.) 

Most employee women maintaining families worked at full-time jobs in 
1984—82 percent. Those ages 25 to 54 were more lively to be working 
full time (85 percent) than either younger (72 percent) or older women 
(75 percent). Despite some movement into professional and managerial 
jobs, particularly by divorcees who are generally younger and have more 
education, most employed women maintaining families have tended to remain 
in the generally low paying or less skilled jobs. Like most employed 
women, the largest proportion of thpse maintaining families were in 
administrative support jobs, including clerical work. 

As of 1984 about 69. percent of the women maintaining families were 
white, 29 percent were black, and fewer than 10 percent were of Hispanic 
origin. On average, the black women had more children under age 18 and 
less education than the whito women. Black and Hispanic women maintain- 
ing families had lower median earnings, lower median ages, lower labor 
force participation rates, and higher unemployment rates than th 6 white 
women. Also, their families were less likely than similar white families 
to have more than one earner. 

The growth of female-headed families has been especially dramatic 
among blacks. In 1984, 44 percent of all blaok families were headed by 
™»e.n, eeapsred witu H5.2 percent of Hispanic families and 13 peroent of 
white families. 
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Growth in Families Maintained by Women, 1970t-1983 
(Numbers in Thousands) 



Vhite Black Hispanic* 



Year 


Number 


* of • 
Total 


Number 


X of 
Total 


Number 


X of 
Total 


1970 
1980 
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1984 


6,302 
6,783 
7,072 


9.1 
11.6 
12.6 
13.0 


1,349 
2^495 
2, 808 
2,957 


28.3 
40.3 
42.4 
43.7 


** 

. 637 
800 
837 


21.8 
31.0 
23.2 



* Persona of Hispanic origin may be- of any race. 

** Ho data available. t> 



Working Mothers 

Working mothers *r& a prominent segment of the U.S. vork force. A. 
record 19*5 million mothers, or 6 out of 10 with children under 18 years 
old, were in the labor force in 1984. Teh years earlier, not quite 5 out 
of 10 mothers worked outside the home. 

Since 1975 the rise in the labor force participation rates for 
mothers has beerf phenomenal — about 13 percentage points. The increase 
was about the same for mothers of- preschoolers as it was for mothers of 
school age children. Most of the gain was among married mothers, whose 
participation rate rose from 45 percent in 1975 to 59 percent in 1984. 
The rate for * other mothers also advanced, but at a much slower pace. 

One important aspect of this increase is the degree to which mothers 
today renain in the labor force after childbirth* This is clearly demon- 
strated in the comparison of married mothers 1 labor force participation 
rates. 



Hearly half of the mothers with a child age 1 or younger were in the 
labor force in 1984. By the time the youngest child reached 3 years old, 
married mothers' participation rates approached 60 percent* These data 
clearly indicate that nursery school attendance or day care in some form 
is increaaingly necessary. Moat employed mothers— -71 percent in 1984— 
work full time. Even when the youngest child is under 3, about 65 
percent of the employed mothers are full-time workers* 
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LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES 
OF MARRIED MOTHERS 
BY AGE OF YOUNGEST CHILD 

' •* r-90.0 




SOURCE! BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 



About 56 percent of the 58 miUion U.S. children under age 18 had 
mothers In the labor force in 198H, compared with 44 percent in 1975. 
The vast majority of these children were under 1H years— -ages for which 
all-day care, after-school care, or a combination of both is likely to be 
needed. 

Almost half the children in two-parent families in 1984 had both an 
employed father and mother. As might be expected, children in single- 
parent families— primarily families maintained by women— were auch less 
likely toy have a working parent in the home. Overall, approximately 1 
ohild in 7 lived in a home where there was no employed parent, and income 
was accordingly low Ca median of $5>782 in 1983). 

A record 6,2 million families with ohildren were maintained by 
mothers in 1984, and they accounted for one-fifth of all families with 
children, in 1975 there were about half as many such families, and they 
constituted only one in seven of the families with ohildren. 

A higher percentage of blaok than white or Hispanic mothers were in 
the labor force in 1984. However, when labor force participation is 
examined by marital status, a different pioture emerges* While black 
married mothers are «uch acre likely to be in. the. labor forn* than ***ir 
white counterparts, the opposite la true among divorced or separated 
mothers. Age, education, and the number of children are important 
factors underlying these differences. On Average, black and Hispanic 
mothers without husbands are younger, have completed fewer years of 



education, and have more children than their wliite counterparts, and 
thus are likely to have a harder time finding and holding jobs. 



Childbearing and Labor Force Pa rticipation 

• 0 
W 

The majority of American women are mothers by the end of their child* 
bearing years, in 1980, for example, only about 6 percent of all ev.er- 
married women aged 40 to 44 remained childless, uut there have been sig- 
nificant changes in the timing of births. In the 1960's there was a move 
from having children before age 25 to having them between 25 and 30. In 
the 1970Js a significant group of* women delayed childbearing until aft$r 
age 30. ~ * j 

Delayed childbearing may have important consequences for women. 
Women Mho become mothers before age 21 tend to finish fewer years of 
school than those who have children later, and these young mothers show 
no evidence of catching up in educational attainment at later ages. 
Because education is so closely linked to labor force opportunities, 
lower attainment often translates into lower earnings in later life, 
Early childbearers also have larger families and a higher incidence of 
poverty than .women who bear children later in life, , * 

Fertility and birth expectations, vary inversely with educational 
attainment, occupation and labor force status, and family income. The 
higher a women's educational attainment, the fewer births she has had or 
expects and the greater likelihood that she plans to hav* no children. 
Women with 5 or nore years of college expect to have 1 .7 children, on 
average, and 20 porcent do not plan to have children at all. By con- 
trast, women who have not completed high school expect to have 2,4 
children, on average, and only 7 percent plan to have no children. 

A similar relationship applies to family inoome and fertility. Wcwen 
with the highest family income have the fewest children (0.9 on average), 
whereas wcaen with very low family income have the highest fertility (1,5 
children on average),* 



Vog»n in foyqrty. 

Poverty in families headed by vompn is a source of increasing public 
concern. Almost half of the poor people in the United States live in * 
such families. The mnber of families maintained by women grew more than 
84 percent between 1970 and 1984. The growth is attributed largely to 
«o*a marriages ending in divorce and more women having children without 
marrying. The typical outcome of a metrical Srsafcu^ is «l family with 
children is that the man becomes single while the woman becomes a single 
parent. The number 'of children living with a divorced mother more than 
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doubled between 1970 and 1982, while the nuaber of children living with a 
never-married ©other increased ©ore than fourfold. In 1 981 » 1 in e^ery 5 
baijiea was bom to an unsaarried woaan. In 1970 tHere were about 6,7 Bil- 
lion children in one-parent faailies^by 1984 nearly 10.9 Billion child- 
ren were in such families. Moat- of thepe children are being, raised by 
their nother3. " 

* 

Because average income auong families natntained by vcaen is lew, 
proportionately aore live belcw the poverty line than other families. In 
1983 ffiobe than 1 of # 3 families uaintained by a woean was p$or, compared 
with 1 of 13 other families. Although, the percentages of black and His- 
panic families maintained by woaen in poverty* were much greater' than for 
similar white families, all feaale-headed families greatly^ exceeded the 
proportions for other family groups. « 

FAMILIES UVINO IN POVERTY. 1063 
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today, families maintained by women have a poverty rate which t» 
three tiaas that of aXl families and rive tic the rate for oarried- 
oouple families. When race is taken into account, the poverty rate is 
even higher. More thai* half of the black families with female heads live 
in poverty, and i»7 percent of all blaek children are poor. , 

/ 

Families maintained by woaen tend to be poorer than others te cause 
women face special obstacles in earning enough Co support a foaily. 
Women generally earn leas than men. ao they fraauantly da «at h*u» 
sufficient carols, o support a family. Generally, tfcoir educational 
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attainment is low} therefore, those wcoen often laok the skills for the 
higher paying Job3 hold by teen, or conaeiou3iy select the leas demanding 
Jobs. Due to their fasily responsibHiti <?s, ©any of these woecn select 
Jots requiring tittle or no overtime; they have sinisal CuauCod of ad- 
vancement thereby reducing their current and future earnings potential. 

Bothers raising children by tbasselvca often receive no support froa 
the absent father, Estimates are that only three-fifths of women with 
dependent children are awarded child support or have an agreeaent to 
receive it. 



OTBER LABOR FOBCE SE0KE3TS 
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A significant social and econoqlc change of the 1 970 9 a* 4.1ong with 
the influx of wcuen into the labor force, was tht* sharp ctovment of women 
Into business ownership. Curing the late 1970's, female operated busi^ 
noises increased core rapidly than tssale operated f iras. In fact, fraa 
1977 to 1980~the «oat recant period for which data, are available— the 
msabor of nonf ara sole proprietorships operated by wemen increased 33 
percent; similar »ale operated businesses rose 11 percent; and the total 
of ali types increased 16 percent., Vcaetfa share of all nonfara sole 
proprietorships rose f roa nearly 23 to 26 percent; 

Changes in the timber of seif-esployed ^ooen, who constitute a najor 
pc-tioa of the sole proprietorships, suggest that the number of female 
opera* * sole proprietorships continued to grew froa 1900 to 1 9S3. The 
mabcr of a^if-eaployed wcaea rose Z?m 2.1 ollUon to 2.H Billion, a 16 
percent gain. The nucaber of self ^ployed mn increased only 5 percent 
over the 3-year period—froa million to 5*1 million. 

According to the, cost recent* data fross the Bureau of the Census, 
V086& cvnsd over t00 f 000 firas in i 977—**opr eventing 7 percent of all 
businesses in the United States. A special survey of woaeivcwned busi- 
nesses revealed that 9*1 percent were own^d by white worsen* almost Jj 
percent by blaekjwcmen, and z&arly 3 percent by vesica of Hispanic origin. 

Pecpito the increased *tabor of fims operated by woaon, there has 
not been a significant iaprcveafrnt in the aise and type of operations. 
ft*cn 19?7 to 1980 the jureenfcage of business receipts from feaale oper- 
ated nonfarm solo proprietorships increased from 7*8 percent of the 
yearly total to 8.9 percent. Average i9B0 net laoeae of these proprie- 
torships was only ,200 ocap&red with $7,139 for sinilar sale operated 
firs«-~ virtually the ease as in 1977* afcon it was $2,228 for women and 
4? ,208 for r$en. 
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The major* types of female operated businesses remain in the tradi- 
tional areas of retail trade and services,. Within these industry divi- 
sions, women are substantially involved in the operation of miscellaneous 
retail stores, personal services,, and educational services* Since 1977, 
however, business" women have made modest progress in entering ,nontradi- 
tional areas such as manufacturing, finance, insurance and real. estate, 
and agricultural services* + 

Progress of women in new areas of entrepreneurship may be limited by 
differences in the educational fields of study, and job skills of men and 
women. Relatively fewer women havfe educational backgrounds in the physi- 
cal sciences, engineering, and business, which are important to many 
entrepreneurial endeavors today. Women also are underr.epresented in 
Managerial positions and highly ^technical and high-income sales jobs* 

The' concentration of wcraefc in tfaditional areas of business ownership 
is expected to decrease somewhat as more women enter net* fields of educa- 
tijpi and different occupations that will assist. their transition into 
high growth and more profitable business ventures, k 

U.S. polioies developed to improve opportunities for women business 
owners are described in Part 2 of this report, "Policy Development** 
Also, several demonstration projeots sponsored by the Women's Bureau to 
increase wanen'3 bOsiness development skills are described in Part 3, in 
the seotion on "Mechanism^ of Change* 11 

i 

Women in Apprenticeship 

Apprenticeship has long been regarded as one of the best routes 
learn skilled crafts that Jlead to Seme of the highest possible wages for 
workers without advanced education. Many ora^t workers also are able to 
*ake transitions into independent entrepreneurship, another promising 
means of increasing women's earning capacities. Apprentices earn while 
thqy leariW-a special kind of on-the-job training. 

Maiy apprenticeship programs in the United States are under the spon- 
sorship of unions or* joint apprenticeship committees comprised of unions 
and employers. The Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training of the U.S. 
Department of Labor has recorded the percentage women apprentices are of 
all apprentices since 1973* The numbers of women have increased from 
loss than 2,000 in 1973 to more than 1$,000 at the end of 1984* The 
fastest rate of growth, however, was in the first half of the Decade. 

At least some women apprentices were registered in every State of the 
union and in each of the 250 or more apprenticeable trades. The vast 
majority of women were registered in the approximately 50 trades in which 
virtually ^all apprentices (95 percent) are snployed* 



WOMEN AS A PERCENT OF TOTAL APPRENTICES 
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SOURCE: BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND TRAINING, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LA80R« v 



Woinen still predominate among the traditionally female skilled trades 
such as beauticians. As early as 1979, however, enroilees in the tradi- 
tional female trades had been outnumbered by woaien apprentices in the 
building trades or other nontraditional "jobs. The 1980 Census 
reorganised the classification of oooupationa, and craft workers now fall 
under ^precision production, craft, and repair occupations" group. Some 
1.1 million of these workers were women, or 8*1 percent of the 13.6 
million workers so classified in 1980* 

The 1 980 Census separated out apprentices In certain selected crafts, 
as shown in the following example: 





No, of Women 


Total No. 


Women as 


Selected Craft 


ApcrenticM 


of Abcc* entices 


of Total 


Automobile meohanio 


99 


4,130 


2.4 


Carpenter 


696 


9,9"? 


7.0 


Electrician 


1 ,028 


18,801 


5.5 


Plunber, pipefitter, 




12,360 




and ateamfitter 


360 


2.9 


Tool and die maker 


317 


7 1860 


4.0 


Machinist 


m 


6,219 


5.4 


Sheet metal worker 


. 133 


. 737 


18.0 
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Kxere were it ,7^9 women supervisory mechanics and repairers, or 2.9 
percent of the 1 57 '$ 000 journey workers; 13,204 women were supervisors in 
construction, or 1.7 percent of the total of 790,832. There was not one 
listed occupation in the precision production series where wc^eo did not 
appear. ' ' \ 

Many of the skilled trades require skills, knowledge and physical 
abilities tha$ women have not emphasized in their life preparation. 
Therefore, some women 1 s organizations have developed preapprenticeship 
training courses to help women bring their basic skills up to required 
entrance levels as explained in the seotion on ^Program Components, ff in 
Part 4 .of this report. 



Women Living on 'Parma 

Women living on faros and working in agriculture are just as likely 
to be unpaid f asily workers as to be self-employed. Of those employed in 
agriculture in 1983, only 19 percent were wage and salary workers while 
l|0 peroent were unpaid family workers. . The labor force participation 
rate of farm women, although lower than that of nonfarm women at 52 
percent in 1983, increased fro© 39 percent in 1975 to oore than i|6 per- 
cent by 1 983* The unemployment rate among the .female farm population in 
1983 was 4.1 percent, compared with 9.7 percent for nonfarm women. 

Farm women were more often employed in nonagricultural jobs (68 per- 
cent) while farm men more often had agricultural jobs (67 percent); Th^ts 
large proportion of waaen engaged in nonagricultural work reflects, at 
least in part, the importance of supplemental nonfarm income to farm 
families, tana women are more likely to be employed in service indus- 
tries. * 

Ihe median income of farm families continues to by substantially 
low-er than that for nonfarm families. In .1982 the median income of farm 
and nonfarm families was $18,756 and $23*5 85 a respectively. Farm 
families are more likely to be in poverty than are nonfarm families. 
About one-fifth J9 percent) of farm families but 12 percent of nonfarm 
families had incomes below the poyerty level in 1982. The proportion 
of farm families maintained by women (5 peroent) in March 1 983 was about 
one-third of that of nonfarm families (15.7 percent). 

KaaMjBd Hgasn 

When disabled women are able to surmount barriers to employment, they 
tend to obtain jobs that pay wall. In fact, whtfn they persist in their 
efforts to seoure jobs they often are successful in obtaining weges com- 
parable to tfroae of their nondisabled peers. In 1 981 more than 2 3 



percent of disabled women of working age (16 to 64) were in the labor 
force— a decrease from 26 percent in 1 970. 

Women who were disabled represented more than 8 percent of all 
working age women in the United States in "1981? which is slightly more 
than 1~woman in every. 12 in the working age population. While only 16 
percent of disabled women have some college education, more than one- 
third of those who do work. By contrast, only 1 in every 8 disabled 
women with less than 8 years of schooling has a job. 
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LABOR FORCE STATUS OF DISABLED WOMEN 
AGES 16 TO 64, MARCH 1061 
(PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION) 
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NOT IN / \ ~. UNEMPLOYED 
LABOR —/ 3.6 
FORCE / 

76.S I 1 

I KT L EMPLOYED 
\ \ / PART TIME 

« \ \ ' 7.7 




* 

* 
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j \ \ / EMPLOYED 
\ \y — FULL TIKE 
- ■ | 12.2 
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' SOURCE* BUREAU OF THE CENG'S. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
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As a group, _ disabled women generally are poor, TWo out of three had 
an income of less than $4,000 in 19$0» That i» far less than the $7*000 
avera*** for women without disabilities. Only 3 percent of the disabled 
women had a 1980 income of $15 f Q00 or more, 

( 

Slightly less than half of the working age women with disabilities 
are married compared with over 60 percent of similar nondisabled women. 
They are aor6 likely to be divorced or separated $nd less apt to have 
never married. However, they are more than four times as likely as 
nofldisabled women and disabled men to be widowed (15 percent). 
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.Women in Labor OrganiKaMpr,,., 



During the first half of the Decade, continuous growth was reoorded 
in the nunber of women on membership rolls of unions and 'employee" as- 
sociations, against a downward trend in total organized labor. Although 
their growth was stronger in unions than among professional associations, 
reflecting continuing increases in employment in the service industries 
and in- State and local governments, the rate at which women joined labor 
organizations was outpaced by the rate at which they entered the labor 
force. . 

* a«2her of women in union* and professional associations peaked in 
1980 with 6.1 million members, or 30 percent of total membership* aocord- 
? LS data * Their number decli ned to 5.8 million in 198U, Because 
of the sharpytotal decline in membership, women comprised 33.6 percent of 
the total^&t the end of the Decade, but represented only 13.8 peroent of 
all women workers. ' _ ; 
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^omeiULaJInieiia Lj^jfcttfesslonal- Associations 
" (Numbers in Thousands) 

* V 

u u,. 1224 ^ 

■Total nwBbership 17,3^0 20,095 19,335 

Women members 5,829 6,056 5,329 

Women as percent of total 33.6 30. 1 27.6 

Women in labor organizations were less than representative of the 
proportion of employed women in the labor force and were heavily weighted 
towefrd minorities. About a fifth C 18 percent) of the women members were 
black and 5*9 peroent were of -Hispanio origin. The 1.1* million blaok 
women who were union or professional organization members comprised 
almost a fourth (22 percent) of all blaok women workers and more than 
two-fifths of all organized black workers. Similarly, tne 343,000 His>* 
panio women in labor organizations comprised 16 peroent of all Hispanic 
women workers Jmt 32 percent of all organized Hispanic workers. Tne i}.o 
million white 1 women in labor groups comprised only 13 percent of all 
white women who were employed and about a third of organized white 
workers. . \ 

.Women have oontinued to benefit from membership in labor organiza- 
tions, especially in the matter of earnings. Union women's earnings 
exceeded nonunion women's earnings by an average of 30 peroent in 1981. 
Still, among organised labor the gap between women' a and men's earnings 
did not oiose. The usual median weekly earnings of women in labor or- 
ganizations at $326 were 73 percent of union men's, while nonunion 
women's earnings at $251 were only 69 percent of those of nonunion meu. 
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Part 2. FQLICI DEVELOFMKNT 



OVERVIEW • 

During the United Nations Deoade for Women, policymakers in the 
United States took many steps toward the goal of making equal employment 
opportunity policy a reality in practice* The building blocks of a 
strong policy were already in place at the beginning of the Decade. Yet 
many problems remained to b$ addressed and aaty barriers to be overcome , 
particularly" for working mothers* 

major challenges were to strengthen and coordinate enforcement of 
legislation and to clarify the application of the lsv to specific situa=* 
tionp* Amendments, and guidelines clarified policy in such areas as: 
women 1 * access to better jobs in oonstruotion, . apprenticeship, and 
certain occupations in the armed services} pensions and social security 
for workers and their spouses; discrimination against" pregnant workers; 
sexual harassment; pay equity; child care for working parents; training 
and vocational education. Federal policy was developed to enoourage 
women business owners. Affirmative action policy was being reassessed at 
the end of the Decade. 

Federal agencies^stematically reviewed the entire United States 
Code and regulations to identify any irfetances of sex discrimination in 
the law, and many States did the same* 

Whenever specific issues received attention, polioymakers examined 
the roles of both the Federal and State governments in addressing eco- 
nomic problems. Laws were revised to give States greater responsibility 
in planning and administering employment-related programs, and greater 
cooperation between government and the private sector was fostered, 

This section reviews achievements in the policy area during the 
Decade and indicates where steps are beln& taken toward further policy 
development, * 

\ 

BASES FOR EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 

United States policy on squal employment opportunity is made up of a 
number of interrelated laws and executive actions formulated at different 
times. Laws against sex cjiscrimination in employment and training are 
part of a whole fabric of laws to ensure fair treatment regardless of 
race, oolor, religion, national origin, sex, age, and physical or mental 
handicap* Employment praotices must be related to the workers ability 
to perform the job, and impediments or barriers are to be"* removed insofar 




as possible, primary among the laws already in place at the beginning of 
the U.N. Decade for Women were the following: 

o the Equal Pay Act of 1963* which prohibits employers from paying 
employees of one sex less than employees of the other sex for 
substantially equal work in the same establishment; 

o the much broader title. VII of theCivil Rights Act of 1964, which 
prohibits discrimination in all terms and conditions of employment 
based on sex, race, coldr, religion, or national origin (hiring, 
discharge, promotion, training, compensation and benefits are all 
within the reach of this act); 

6 Executive Order 11246, as amended, which places additional obliga- 
tions on Federal contractors to take^ affirmative steps to assure 
that there be no discrimination in employment based on sex, race, 
color, religion, or national origin; : 

o the Age Discrimination in Employment Act of 19o?, which prohibits 

jage^dtacfciiirtJ^ 

of 40 and 65 (later amended to age 70) ; 

o Section 503 of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973* which requires that 
• Federal contractors provide equal job opportunity and affirmative 
action for qualified handicapped persons; other sections in title 
V of the act prohibit discrimination on the basis of handicap in 
Federal employment and injprograms or activities receiving Federal 
funds; 

o Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972, which prohibits sex 
discrimination* in any program or activity receiving Federal finan- 
cial assistance, and the Women's Educational Equity Act of 197*1* 
which provides grants for projects such as the development of non- 
sexist curriculums and new techniques of guidance and counseling 
to broaden women's career choices. 

Many States enacted counterparts to these Federal laVs. Agreements 
were developed to coordinate efforts both among the Federal agencies 
Enforcing the laws and betweqn Federal agenoies and the States. 

While enactment of the many nondiscrimination laws represented a 
significant commitment to equal opportunity, the application of these 
laws to spacifio areas of policy was far fro* clear at the outset of the 
U.N. Decade for Women. Ihe world and national conferences and "plans of 
action 11 provided a supportive climate during the periqd when U.S. policy- 
makers were testing and fine-tuning these basic laws. 



ACCESS TO BETTER JOBS 



Access to more skilled and to higher paying jobs has consistently 
been a major objective of women in the labor force. All through the 
Decade the media recounted "firsts" for women in work as diverse as 
mining coal, conducting experiments in space as an astronaut, managing a 
bank, or serving as a justice on the U.S. Supreme Court. While numbers 
of women moved into Better jobs (see "Occupational Trends" in Part 1), 
many women still met resistance, particularly in attempting to enter 
high-paying, blue-collar jobs. 



Skilled Tn^fl.o 

In 1 978 the Department of Labor issued regulations requiring affirm- 
ative action for women in construction and in apprenticeship. While 
women's participation in the precision production, craft, and renal** 
occupations is still not high, the gain over the Decade of 3 percentage 
points, to 8.5 percent by 1984, has been significant. 

In 1985 the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (EEOC), which 
enforces the Age Discrimination in Employment Act (ADEA) as well as the 
Equal Pay Act and title VII of the civil Rights Act of 1964, proposed 
modifying regulations which have permitted age limits in apprenticeship 
programs. Some programs bar entrance to persons more than 26 years of 
age. While most young men who enter apprenticeship do so shortly after 
completing high school, some women become serious about learning a 
skilled trade in their late twenties or early thirties, after early years 
spent predominantly 0 n family responsibilities. Removal of age restric- 
tions.in apprenticeship would ease their access to better jobs, 
r 

Voluntary Affirmative ftgtlfia 

Vol untary affirmative action programs have been established by some 
employers and in some collective bargaining agreements to offset deeply 
- entrenched employment patterns that have had an adverse impact-on-women- 
and minorities. In 1979 the EEOC issued guidelines on voluntary affirm- 
ative action plans. " Appropriate voluntary plans include an objeotive 
self-analysis of the company's practices, identification of problems, and 
reasonable measures to offset adverse irapaot of past practices. In 
recent years courts and policymakers have been reexamining and challeng- 
ing the use of numerical goals and timetables to increase the numbers or 
minorities and women in jobs to which they had little access. Debate on 
affirmative action is expeoted to continue in Congress, "in advisory 
bodies, and through litigation in the effort to find the most equitable 
means df overcoming systemic patterns of discrimination. 
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Women In the Armetj Forces 

Since the early 4 1 970*8 both the nuaber of women in the Armed Forces 
and the variety of military occupational specialties to which they have 
been assigned have increased markedly. From the mid-1 940 's to the early 
19?0'sj women constituted less than 2 percent of the Nation 1 s military 
.strength. In 1972~the Department of Defense, spurred partly by concern 
that the end of the military draft in the early i970 ! s might result in 
shortages of male recruits, decided to increase, the use of women in the 
Armed Forces. By June 1975 women constituted about 4.6 percent of the 
total active military force, and by December 1984 they constituted 9^5 
percent. - 

In the J960 ! 3,. only the traditional skills (primarily inj5j.$rical and 
medical fields) were open to women in the military. Tqdb^^6]5S& those 
positions classified as combat or closely related; t^^pomba.t remain 
closed. Between 1971 and early 1985 the proportion of. enlisted military 
skills open to women rose from 39 percent to 86 percent in the Army; from 
24 to nearly 86 percent in the Navy; from 57 to 86 percent in the Marine 
Corpse and from 51 to 98 percent "in the Air Force. As of December 1984, 
52 percent of positions in the Army, about 48 percent of those in the 
Navy, 18 percent of those in the Marine Corps, an£ 93 percent of posi- 
tions in the Air Force were open to women. 



OFFICER AND ENLISTED CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 
PERCENT OF SKILLS AND POSITIONS OPEN TO WOMEN 
DECEMBER 10G4 




SKILLS L__J 
POSITIONS ESssSa 

SOURCE: U.S. DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, 
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(The Women's Bureau is conducting researoh to examine the trans- 
ferability of military occupational skills to women's post-service 
employment. A brief description of the projeot is included in the 
seotion on "Research Activities of the Women's Bureau.") 

On August 27, 198J»» the Secretary of Defense announced .-establishment 
of a Task Force' on Equity for Women to evaluate the effects of defense 
policies, programs, and praotices .on opportunities for women and to 
recommend changes where appropriate. 



Women Bus iness Owners * 

Increasingly in the oast Decade women have begun to esTtfblish and/ 
manage their own businesses. Congressional hearings on the difficulties, 
faced by women entrepreneurs led to the creation of an Interagency Task/ 
Force on Women Business Owners in 1977 to foous specifically" on the 
problems and to make recommendations for action by the Federal Govern- 
ment. The Task Force's report, issued in June 1978, contained recommen- 
dations in the areas of legislation, regulations, capital formation," 
credit, and Federal loans, and grants. 

To implement these recommendations an Interagency Committee on 
Women's Business Enterprise was formed, comprised of high-level repre- 
sentatives from Government agencies. The Committee' s mission was to work 
with agencies to expand Federal procurement opportunities for women 
business owners, increase loan opportunities, improve data eoileo/tion 
efforts, and institute better outreach and management assistance, pro- 
grams. The Committee continues its work on behalf of women business 
owners. 



Executive Order 12138, issued in May 1979, created a National Women's 
Business Enterprise Policy and outlined arrangements for the development, 
coordination, and implementation of a national program in this area.. The 
executive order mandated, among other things, all Federal departments and 
agenoies to take affirmative action in support of women's business enter- 
- prise in appropriate programs and activities, particularly in the areas 
of techni caT and management assistance! training, counseling, and infor- 
mation dissemination; and procurement, in 1980 an Office of Women's 
Business Enterprise was established within the Small Business Adminis- 
tration (SB A) to oversee the implementation of Executive Order 12138, in 
cooperation with the Committee, and to administer the national progran. 
The Committee developed language for a subcontracting clause to be usad 
in all prime contracts to encourage utilization of women business firms 
in subcontracting activities. In addition, each Federal agency involved 
in major proouraent aotivity was direoted to establish a women-owned 
business program under its Office of Small and Disadvantaged Business 
Utilization, in this program the office develops agenoy procedures to 
ensure women-owned business participation in acquisition activities, 
establishes and monitors women-owned business goals, and identifies 
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program offices whose requirements for services are offered by these 
types of firms* 

The SBA is the Federal agency with primary responsibility for provid- 
ing assistance to women business owners. That agenoy provides assistance 
through programs that target direct loan funds, to women, as well "as 
through those which provide management and teohnical assistance, such as 
programs established by the Small Buainess Development Center Improvement 
Act of 198^. The technical assistance programs offer short-term train- 
ing, conferences, counseling > and academic training on starting and 
running a business* 5BA also produces and disseminates publications to 
inform women business owners of the resources available to them. 

In a new initiative for women business owners, the President directed' 
the SBA in June 1983 to sponsor a series of conferences across the United 
States to assist ycmen to "compete equitably in the total business envi- 
ronment. « These national conferences provided business skills training 
fop women, as well as promoted private sector initiatives for access to 
corporate resources for women business owners. Media outreach was 
included in the conferences to emphasize the econoa^c contributions that 
can be generated by successful women- owned businesses* 

To ensure the suocess of the National Initiative Program, strong 
private support had to be obtained. To gain this support the President 
. established* through Executive Order 12426, the Presidents Advisory 
Committee on Women's Business Ownership* The Coouflitfcee, composed of 15 
©sabers, vas charged with fostering private sector support (financial, 
educational, and procurement) for women entrepreneurs, and with reviewing 
the status of .waaesv-owned businesses in order to provide advice to the 
President and to the Administrator of the Snail Business Administration. 



- EDUCATION AND TRAINING FOR ^BETTER JOBS 

Education an. training Jiave long been seen as pathways to better jobs 
for women. During the U,N. Decade for Women particular effort has been 
made to eliminate narrow stereotypical thinking about the occupations 
wemejn copld enter and the education and skills they would need* This 
effort to oxpand options And opportunities for women has pervaded job 
training programs, vocational education, higher education, and the 
acadenies of the nilitary services* 



.Jpb Training 

At the beginning ot the Decade, employment and trailing activities 
and services were conducted primarily at the State and local level under 
the terms of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Aot (CETA) • 0nder 
CETA, local units of government called prime sponsors were granted funds 
to conduct programs formerly 'administered |y the Federal Government, w 
to design new programs tailored to meet their specific looal needs. 




X 

Although CETA was a step tcsard decentralization of employment and train- 
ing progress, monitoring, oversight, atJd acae program responsibilities 
still rested with "the Federal Government. 

CETA was replaced in 1982 with the enactment of the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA), The new legislation, which became fully effec- 
tive October 1, 1983, differed frea CETA in that the role an4 respon- 
sibilities of the States in Job training programs^ were greatly increased. 
She States were made the primary recipients of funds and were given the 
prinoipal responsibility for program direction, monitoring, and adminis- 
trative functions previously oarried oufc by the Federal Government. 
Recognizing tb« need for private sector input, resources, and expertise 
in order for training programs to lead to gainful, unsubsidiaed employ- 
ment, the private sector wis given equal authority with its public 
partners in looaJT program' planning, policy guidance, aad oversight. 
Local service delivery areas (SM»s) and private industry councils 
(PIC»a) thus share responsibility for the outcomes of participants in 

JTPA, like its predecessor, carries a mandate to help prepare eco- 
nomically disadvantaged individuals and those with serious barriers to 
enployment to be productive members of the labor force. The act cots two 
primary performance gba\s for adult training programs: reduced welfare 
dependency and increased* employment and earnings. Given these goals, it 
is clear that women' were intended to be among the ^imary beneficiaries 
of the provisions of JTPA. In addition, general program requirements 
stipulate that programs be developed that overcome sex stereotyping in 
occupations traditional for the. other sex. JTPA also prohibits .dis- 
crimination based on race, color, "religion, and aex T among other factors. 
It provides heavy emphasis on training for youth. 

The act stipulates that at least 90 percent of participants inowch 
SUA must be individuals who are economically disadvantaged {that is, 
living at or below the poverty level), in addition, welfare recipients 
are to be served equitably and in relation to their proportion of cconce- 
ioally disadvantaged persons. A majority of individuals living .at or 
below the poverty level are woaenj women also are a majority of welfare 
reoipients, particularly AFJDC (Aid to Families with Bependent Children) 
recipients. JTPA,^therefoae # targets woaon as beneficiaries of their 
training programs in order to meet its mandates. » 

Op toilO percent of local program participants asy be parsons who are 
not economically disadvantaged but face serious barriers to esplcyseat, 
such as teenage parents and displaced hosemakers. JTPA also authorizes 
the provision of 3uppcrtite services, particularly chili cars, health 
care, and transportation, toutidividuais who need it to participate tn 
the program* such as single tfcads of households with dependent children, 

Under JTPA* women's particVpation has increased in the policymaking 
aide of the equatioi as well\ For example, each Governor oust ensuro 
that membership in tU State Job Training Coordinating Council (SJTCC) 
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"reasonably represents the population of the State," Also, the council 
aaat include representatives c-f the general public and the eligible 
population. Private industry councils (PIC 1 a) must have a majority 
replantation of business meobera and include, among others, repre- 
sentatives frea cozs«»^i ty-based organisations (CBO's). Semen business 
eveera a» veil aa CBO'a that serve woaen have great opportunities to 
represent yoaen's esployment and training interests, 

^Mfctar.^1 Education 

Early in the Meade— in 1976— new language appeared in legislation 
authorizing Federal grants for State vocational education prograns. 
Modest funding provided for a Sex Equity Coordinator for each State, 
gregreaa to overcome sex stereotyping and sex discrimination in voca- 
tional education, training of sounsslors in the changiog work patterns of 
wcaeiii aiad vocational education for displaced hcmemakera (longtime hone- 
aakora whe because of widowhood or divorce suddenly need to prepare 
themselves to enter or reenter paid employment). Reauthorized in 198$ as 
the Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education JU:i, substantial copfeasia was 
added to programs for **oaen and, for the first time, an industry- 
education partnership for training in high technology occupations was 
established. 

The law provide assistance to States to. expand and improve existing 
vocational education programs and to dovelop quality programs to moet the 
needs of the country's current and future work force. The language of 
the act ensures aecers toprogreas by individuals who have been under- 
served in the past, such aa handicapped and disadvantaged individuals, 
aiagle parents and hcoeaafcers, persona with limited English proficiency, 
woaen cad men entering non traditional occupations, and incarcerated 
individaala. 

Moot -of the fuada aro provided through the basic vocational educatioa 
gparit given to each State. Twelve percent of the total basic State grant 
is abroad for two new "special needs* programs that will assist woaen: 
0,5 percent for progress for single parents and hoasmaksrs, and 3 .'5 Per- 
cent for activities designed to aliolnate sex Mas or stereotyping, 
especially for young women agss n to 25. In addition, the role of the 
Stake cex-equity coordinator has been strengthened considerably, since 
this parses has responsibility for administering both of these now 
progress* 

Otaer activities authorised '&? the legislation inoluio consider and 
fcuseaa&jr* educatiea grants, support services to bo provide'* by ^eamunity- 
bas€5d organimaUons, career guidance and counseling program*, and train- 
leg in nigfe technology occupation. Bilingual vocational training is 
included anosg special activities that isay receive discretionary fuisds. 
Sue* activities can help new populations of imoigrant wonen become 
jyod active c cabers of their cesaunities. 



The Academies of the Armed Services 



Legislation in 1975 permitting women to be appointed to the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force Academies openedStill other career paths to women. 
In 1985 a femal6 cadet in the IKS, NavJL Academy 2?ed her graduating 
class. x 



Title I* of the Education Amendments of 1072 

The strong impact of title IX of thd Education Amendments of 1972 was 
felt throughout the Decade. Title IX prohibits sex discrimination in any 
education program 02? activity receiving Federal financial assistance. 
The admission of women on an equal basis to graduate schools in law, 
medicine, and business administration has been followed by marked 
increases in the numbers of women earning advanced degrees (see w Educa- 
tional Attainment 1 * in Part 1). * Greater access for women to sports 
scholarships has yielded seme Olympic champions and woaen^ entering 
professional sports. Research grants, another necessity for advancement 
in some professions, became more accessible to wesaen. 

A 198ty Supreme Court decision narrowed the application of title IX to 
the particular program or activity actually receiving the federal dollars 
rather than to the whole education institution whose program was funded. 
Members of Congress have introduced bills to restore full effectiveness 
of title IX. 

While title IX prohibits discrimination, the Women 1 s Educational 
Equity Act provides grant money to funti development of projects and 
materials that offer alternatives to sex-stereotypical courses, counsel- 
ing programs, and materials. 



PAY ~ 

*Pay equity"; *equal pay for jobs of comparable worth (or value) 14 * 
"sex-based wage di a crimination (or race-based wage discrimination) 
•equal pay for work requiring equal skill, effort, and responsibility 
oil are expressions of a rising concern about the issue of fairness in 
wage-* setting praofeices. Research, litigation, and initiatives by em- 
ployers, State legislatures, and trade unions are expected to continue 
during the next decade sinoe the complexity of the issue precludes easy 
cr simple solutions. , 

Research on the reasons for longstanding differences in the median 
pay between women and men has identified some nondiscriminatory cftWfes 
but has left unexplained a residtJal earnings gap attributed by some" to 
discrimination (sea ^Earnings Differentials* in Paft 1h Ihere is agree- 
ment that waaen are clustered in predominantly low-paying occupations and 
thkt the more an occupation is dominated by women, $he less it pays. 
Yhere also is agreement that one approach to achieving better pay for 
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.women is for more women to "learn new skills and apply for a wider range 
of occupations. Economists differ,, however, about whether the skills in 
occupations now held predominantly by women are undervalued and 
underpaid. ✓ 



As noted earlier, at the beginning of the Decade *the Equal Pay Act of 
1963 and title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 196*1 were already in place. 
Both prohibit discrimination in compensation; neither incorporates lan- 
guage about "comparable worth. " The Equal Pay Act has survived many 
challenges in the courts, and the U.S. Supreme Court has ruled that the 
act can apply to jobs that are "substantially equal, » not necessarily 
identical. The Equal Pay Act specifically permits different pay for 
equal work if the difference is based on seniority, merit, quantity or 
quality of production, or any factor other than sex. Ihese factors are 
sometimes called the "four affirmative defenses." 

Title VII permits the same four affirmative defenses but does not 
limit a finding of wige discrimination under title VII to jobs that are 
equal. In .CPWitV <?f WflgfainBtPn v. Gunther, a landmark case decided by 
the u,S. Supreme Court in 1981, female prison p;ards alleged intentional 
sex discrimination because their pay was on£y 70 percent of the pay of 
male prison guards, ihis pay difference remained even after the county 
had conducted a job evaluation whidi determined that the ppsitions of the 
female guards should be valued at 95 percent of the value of the, posi- 
tions of the male guards. Because tha job# were not equal the Equal Pay 
Aot did not provide a means of ending ttA tfage differentiation. Hoveveiy^ 
the Supreme Court ruled that the inequality of the jobs did not prevent 
relief under title' VII, The decision noted that the Court had not itself 
determined the value of the different jobs, and courts generally have 
been reluctant to do so. the decision confined itself to the case at > 
hand and did not attempt to set criteria that, would apply to future cases 
on sex-based wag© discrimination brought under title V2I. 

More recently a Federal district court found discrimination in a case 
whbre a public employees union brought evidence that the State of Wash- 
ington had not implemented the results of its series of studies that 
showed a 20 percent pay disparity between predominantly male and predoo 
inantly female jobs requiring an equivalent composite of skill, effort, 
and responsibility. Further evidence established occupational segrega- 
tion on the basis of sex (advertisements for %ale« aad «fe«ale* posi- 
tions and disparities in salaries between predominantly male *nd female 
entry level jobs which require the same qualifications) # ibis and the 
admission by 5tat$ officers that vgges paid to employees in predominantly 
female jobs were discriminatory led the judge to a determination of 
"direct, overt and institutionalized discrimination 1 ' in violation *t 
title VII. She ©ase has been appealed by the State* 



A variety of cases alleging wage discrimination based on sex have 
been brought ip, the last 10 years under title VII. In many cases the 
. courts found discrimination and in many they did not* The outcome of 
litigation when the jobs are quite different is not yet clear. 



Initiatives by State Legislatures • 

Most States already have equal pay laws or fair employment laws 
comparable to the Equal *Pay Act or title VII or both. According to a 
recent survey conducted by the Council of State Governments, many States 
are giving serious attenjtion to the issue of pay equity. Legislative ov^ 
administrative action to study the salary classifications of Stat^ em- 
ployees is the action moat frequently taken, Four States haVe moved 
beyond study, taking steps to equalize pay levels between jobs held pre- 
dominantly by women an? comparable jobs held predominantly by men. By 
appropriating money to increase salary rates in low-paid, female- 
dominated jobs, they hope that gradual, good-faith corrective measures 
taken now will make oostly litigation unnecessary later. Other States 
have turned down such measures but are monitoring the progress of pay* 
equity studies elsewhere.^ - 



A number of unions have taken leadership roles on pay equity. 
Although unions differ on the emphasis that should be placed on the 
issue, some see it a* a basis for expanding membership, particularly in 
occupations dominated by women. 

Among the strategies used by unions are litigation, supporting State 
legislation directed at the salaries of public employees, and educating 
their members through publications and meetings. Through qolleotive bar- 
gaining unions have pressed for a commitment to equal pay for work of 
comparable value; more specifically, for employ er/unibn studies of job 
classifications and wage rates to deteot discrimination, "upgrading 
•women's Jobs,** and negotiating "equity increases* * A public employees 
strike against a oity government and a strike by private university 
employees to raise wages alleged to be undervalued in clerical and tech- 
nical jobs won pay increases in the new contracts for predominantly 
"women's jobs." Grievance and arbitration procedures also have been used 
to correct wage inequities. 



Initiatives by Baoloyers* 

Today, employers generally support the concept of equal pay for equal 
work (as defined in the Equal Fay Aot) and few would quarrel with the 
promise that wages should be based on work performed, not oh the sex of 
the worker. Nevertheless, employers raise serious conoerns about pro- 
posals for equal pay for jobs of "ooaparable worth." Among other 
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things, they express the view that judges and courts do not have suffi- 
cient technical expertise to determine the worth of a job and that 
government intervention in salary determination would prove disruptive 
and unworkable, and would lead to rising business costs and inflation. 
They also fear that this rise in costs would hurt U.S. competitiveness in 
world markets. / 

7 ' 

Public employers and large companies have used job evaluation plans 
and job classification systems for decades to, bring some kind of order 
and rationale into the wage-setting process. However^ employers stress 
the need to take supply and demand into account in any wage-setting 
system. Several employers nevertheless have taken steps to examine their 
own job evaluation and classification systems, as a part of assessing the 
fairness of their own emplbyment practices. For example, as new technol- 
ogy rapidly changed the content bf jobs and the qualifications needed to 
fill them, one major company Invited unions to take part In the com- 
mittees that identified job factors and estimated the importance of those 
^factors, laying the groundwork for wage determinations. A number of 
management consulting firms have specialized in providing legal and 
technical advice to companies facing the complexities of reassessing 
their systems of-wage determination. 



RETIREMENT INCOME PROGRAMS 

Retirement incpiaie, important to all people, is critical to women 
because of their longevity. The federally administered Social Security 
program, which covers most workers, provides monthly benefits to retired 
workers and their dependents. While employers are not required to offer 
additional private pensions, those wjho do so have been required since 
1 974 to meet certain minimum standards. 



Private P ension Plans 

It has been difficult for women,, particularly those with family 
responsibilities, to meet the years-of-service requirements to earn a 
private pension. The Retirement Equity Act of 1964 (REA) removes many 
difficulties that workers— particularly women— have faced in earning 
their own pensions and in receiving retirement inoome following divorce 
or the death of their spouse. 

The special work patterns of women are taken into consideration by 
REA. Many women enter the work force after high school or college, work 
a few years, marry, leave to have children, and then reenter employment 
when the children enter or finish school. Before enactment of REA, 
private plans could set "25 as the minimum age for participation. Women, 
whose labor force participation rate is nearly 70 percent between the 
ages of 18 and 25, frequently lost any pension rights thqy might have 
earned in their early work years and had. to start over whenr they resumed 
paid employment after childbearing. 
* t 
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Under REA, a plan cannot exclude a worker from coverage after she or 
he reaches age 21. and has 1 year .of service. In addition, years of 
service are to be credited from age 18 after a worker becomes a member of 
a pension plan. Further, liberalized n br eak-ih-service 11 rules help 
families plan more effectively to retaiir pension rights when either 
pareftt leaves the work force for a period of time to care for infant 
children. Plans must permit participants to leave and return to a job 
without sacrificing pension credits built up unless ti*e breaks in service 
exceed 5 consecutive years or the amount of time the employee worked at 
the job before leaving, whichever is greater. Under a special rule 
applying to maternity or paternity leave (including leave for adoption of 
a child), an employee may be credited with up to 501 hours of service, 
solely for determining whether a break in service has occurred. 

In addition to making it easier for women to earn their own pension, 
REA contains provisions that protect the retirement income of women as 
wives, widows, and former spouses. All married participants with vested 
benefits (benefits to which the worker has a legal right, usually earned 
after 1Q years of service) mu3t automatically be provided with an annuity 
which provides for a survivor. A participant may waive survivor bene- 
fits, but only with the written consent of her or his spouse . Enactment 
of this provision marks a shift from the premise that a pension „ longed 
solely to the paid worker, who had the power to exclude her/his spouse^ 
from survivor benefits even without any kind of notice, REA also clari- 
fied the fact that plan administrators can honor a> court order assigning 
benefits from the plan participant to pay for child support or alimony, 

(Provisions somewhat comparable to those affecting private plansf, 
under REA have been Enacted in separate legislation affecting pensions of 
certain Federal employees. In the late 1970's and early 1980's Congress 
passed legislation allowing Statd courts to consider Federal civil 
service and military retirement benefits as marital property subject to 
division in divorce settlements. Survivor benefits for civil service and 
foreign service spouses were made mandatory unless waived "in writing by 
both spouses.) 

While REA unquestionably will make it easier for workers to earn 
pensions, significant problems remain, Jn particular, as technological 
change makes many jobs, in fact whole companies, obsolete, long-term 
careers with a single employer cannot be expected. More portability of 
pension credit from one job to another, and reducing to 5 years the 
service required to earn "vested benefits 11 are policy goals still sought 
by several women 1 s organizations.. * 



Sex-Based Aotuarial Tables 

Still another pension issue important to women was settled by the 
U,S, Supreme Court rather than by legislation. It had been customary for 
some companies to use sex-differentiated actuarial tables to determine 
the payment and benefit schedules of employment-related annuities. Since 
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women as a group live longer than men, seme plans required women to make 
larger monthly payments into a plan to receive the same fixed monthly 
benefit as men in comparable situations* Conversely, if the contribu- 
tions were the same, women were paid a smaller monthly benefit during 
retirement, N • . % \ » 

In a landmark case in 1978 the Court ruled that requiring women to 
make higher contributions than similarly situated men are required to do 
violates title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The Court reasoned 
that although women as a class live longer than men and therefore draw 
annuity benefits for longer periods, characteristics of a class may or 
may not b< those of an individual and that title VII requires that the 
individual's characteristics must govern compensation and benefits. 
Subsequent cases in 1983 and 1984 reinforced the same principle which 
will govern future practices for employments related annuities. An 
attempt to enact legislation that would bar the use of sex-based rates 
for annuities and other forms of insurance purchased individually (not as 
an employment benefit) did not •succeed in Congress, 

Social Security • 

Policies determining retirement income under social security have 
been under great scrutiny and debate throughout,, the Decade, Because 
social* security is totally portable and because it has always automati- 
cally provided benefits for dependents and surviving spouses the program 
has been favorable to women. Changes in the earning patterns of families 
and the increase of divorce, however, have affected the equity of social 
security benef its,- 

s 

A provision that a divorced spouse had to have heen married to an 
insured worker for 20 years or longer was reduced to 10 years, but there 
is no prorated benefit /or a former spouse who was married to an insured 
wprker for less than 10 years? Amendments in 1 983 made changes liberal- 
izing benefits for disabled widow(er)s, certain divorced spouses, and 
surviving divorced spouses, 

A central issue is whether the system of dependents 1 benefits, de- 
signed decades ago, adequately serves a society in which more than half 
of the women of ages 16 and over work for pay outside the home. In a 
marriage in whioh both partners work, social security does not provido 
commenaurately for paid work by both spouses. For example, the law 
entitles a wife (or husbana) to a "spouse benef it* equal to 50 percent of 
the .husband's (or wife's) benefit, but a working wife who would be 
entitled to both a *spouse w and a worker benefit receives only the 
greater of the two. The result 4<s that one-earnor couples generally 
receive greater benefits than two-earner couples with the same total 
earned income, 

A proposal for n earnings sharing" <>would oredit 50 percent of the 
combined annual earnings of a married couple to eaoh spouse's earnings 
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j£hfgil$t%s HML1«. this proposal would benefit most two-earner couples, it 
^^ItJ^e^iuoe the income of a one-earner couple, which now gets the 

'insured worker f s'. belief itj^plus 50 percent more for the dependent. Ho 
quick resolution of the issuea can be expected, but continued exploration 
and proposals from legislators and private groups is assured. 



POLICY SUPPORT FOR DAY CARE SERVICES ' 

The need for day care for the children of working parents has greatly 
increased over the past 20 years and is expected .to continue into the 
1990 ! s. More married wcraen are entering the work force than ever before 
and more are remaining at work during their childrearing years* For many 
single parents, with small ..children, child care services enabling the 
parent to work are a necessity, in addition, care services for elderly 
or disabled persons frequently are needed while other family members 
work. 

Federal policymakers have responded to the increased need foe child 
and dependent care' services primarily through provisions in the Federal 
tax law which provide tax credits to workers, tax incentives for employ- 
ers to establish day care programs, and tax deductions for those who make 
charitable contributions to nonprofit day care facilities. Direct sup- 
port for day care services is provided also through transfer payments to 
poor persons to enable them to participate in training programs, look for 
work, or continue working. Funds are available for moals served to 
children in child care centers or in family day care homes. 



Child and Dependent Care Tax Credit for Workers 

The Economic Recovery Tax Act of 1981 (ERTA) provides for a tax 
credit for a portion of the expenses incurred for child or disabled 
dependent care if the expenditure enables the taxpayer to be gainfully 
employed. The credit is computed at 30 percent for taxpayers with 
adjusted~grops income3 of $10,000 6r less, with the rate of the credit 
reduced one percentage point for each $2,000, or fraction of $2,000, of 
income above $10,000 until the rate reaches 20 percent for taxpayers with 
incomes over $28,000.. Expenses for which the credit may be taken are 
limited to $2,400 for one dependent and $H,800 for two or more depend- 
ents. 



Tag incentives for Bnp}overs 

The 1981 tax law, ERTA, established a new category of tax benefits 
entitled "Dependent Care Assistance Programs." Prior to the passage of 
ERTA, some tax advisors feared that, without specific provisions in the 
tax law, the value of employer-provided child care payments, services, or 
vouchers would be included in the employee 1 s gross income and taxed. 
Now, as long as the requirements of the statute are met, the Internal 
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Revenue , Service WjlllC treat the new programs as tax-free benefits like 
other employee fringe benefits such as medical and dental plans, or life s 
insurance. " - -\ 

$ax incentives which may encourdge employers to contribute to child 
care services are provided also in other Federal laws*. They relate 
primarily to investment credits and tax exempt features of contributions. 



Dependent Care Assistance Programs 

The child care services allowed under a dependent cafre assistance 
program include care at the parent 1 s home, at another person 1 s home, or 
at a child care center. An employer can provide services^at an employer- 
operated child care center or & family day care home, or the employer can 
provide funds to* cover any ^eldgibLe services that the parent might 
choose. Employer programa which <io not involve actual care for the 
child, suoh as parent seminars or information and referral services, 
would not qualify as dependent care assistance programs. 

A dependent care assistance program may be offered by the employer as 
an option in a "caf eteria" style employee, benefits package where the 
employee selects the options she or he desires. The cost of the depend- 
ent care stance program is tax deductible for the employer. 



Other* Tax Inrentivflg ' 

Tax incentive provisions of other Federal laws applicable to employ- 
ers include; aocelfcrated cost recovery and a tax investment credit of 1Q 
percent for capital expenses, amortization of "start-up" and Rinvesti-* 
gator* expenses, targeted jobs tax credit for certain categories of 
persons including part-time workers who might be employed by a center, 
and a variety of provisions relating to charitable contributions and tax- 
exempt programs * 

The Deficit Reduction Act of 1984 provides t*»at capital contributions 
by employers to Voluntary Bnplqyee Benefit Associations (VEBA) for day 
care purposes can .be depreciated for tax purposes ov.er 5 rather than 18 
years. 



Other Fed eral Supports for Day Care 

o Persons who provide day care sc ices in their homes on a regular 
basis for compensation c may claim a tax deduction for expenses 
related to the use of the property for business purposes. Day 
care includes care provided for children, individuals 65 years of 
age or older, or individuals mentally or physically incapable of 
self-care. 
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o The Child Care Food Program, administered by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture (DSDA), provides reimbursement for nutritious meals 
that are served to children in child care centers or in family day 
care homes* To be eligible for funding, a private child care 
center or an "umbrella sponsor* of family day care hemes must have 
a Federal tax exemption or be receiving funding under title XX of 
the Social Security Act. The food reimbursement includes a base 
rate for all children and increased rates for children from low 
income families that are eligible for free or reduced-price meals. 
Reimbursement rates are revised annually. 

o The Federal Government provides funding for day care services for 
children of many persons at or near the poverty level. Under 
title XX of the Social Security Act, funds are available to suoh 
families for child care. Parents in the Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) program may be eligible for an AFDC Work 
Expenses Allowance to pay for child care so that they can find and 
continue employment. Participants in the Work Incentive (WIN) 
program are entitled to child care services that are necessary for 
the participant to find ,a job. * 

o Limited funding for day care services is also available under the 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) and the Carl D. Perkins 
Vocational Education Act. 

o In 1 984 Congress passed legislation for the development of State 
and local resource and referral systems to provide information on 
child care and dependent care services. Additional legislation 
also provides for development or improvement of programs to fur- 
nish child care services before and after school for youngsters 
ages 5 to 13. 



PREGNANCY AND WORKING WOMEN 

Despite general prohibitions against sex discrimination, women 
workers undergoing pregnancy and childbirth met special obstaoles that 
called for the attention of public policy. Some employers fired pregnant 
workers "ho were well and able to work. Some school systems determined 
for a pregnant teacher what month she should leave work and how many 
months she must remain with her infant before returning to teach. 

Many employment-related health insurance policies and temporary 
disability policies applied to virtually every need for health oare 
except pregnancy and childbirth. 

In 1978 Congress amended title VII to clarify the fact that dis- 
crimination on the basis of pregnancy, childbirth, or related medical 
conditions is unlawful. Ifaus, employers are required to apply the same 
personnel policies to pregnant employees as they apply to other employees 
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who are unable to work because of. a temporary disability or health condi- 
tion* The law does not require employers to provide a specific nunber of 
weeks for maternity leave or to provide any new benefit programs where 
none exists. 

A woman affected by pregnancy, therefore, receives no less and no 
more protection than any* other employee unable to work for other medical 
reasons. The courts have ruled that the polioy extends materfcity bene- 
fits to the wives of male employees where the company health plan pro- 
vides benefits for the husbands of women employees. 

Women who work for an employer who has no sick leave or temporary 
disability plan for ary worker continue to be particularly vulnerable to 
loss of Job because of absence from work- for childbirth. 

Only five States and Puerto Rico have enacted laws requiring tem- 
porary disability insurance for all workers, TWo State laws which have a 
special provision for maternity leave exclusively have been challenged. 
In both cases the State laws have been upheld and the courts rejeoted 
arguments that such special ^revisions for maternity leave discriminate 
against men on the basis of sex. The issue may receive further attention 
by the courts. Family-oriented policymakers have suggested a combination 
of disability insurance for all workers and parental leave without pay 
for either parent to protect a worker 1 s right to return to the sane or a 
similar job, 

pregnant women faced another obstacle Vdth respect to some State 
unemployment insurance laws. Under the Federal^State unemployment in- 
surance system benefits are paid to involuntarily unemployed persons who 
are "able and available" for work. However, sceae States denied benefits * 
to any pregnant woman, even one who lost work in a general layoff and who 
continued to seek work. In 1976 Congress remedied this problem by adding 
a Federal standard that prohibits States fraa denying benefits solely on 
the basis of pregnanoy for persons able and available for work. 

Still another problea in certain work environments is reconciling the 
need for protection from reproductive hazards with the goal of equal 
employment opportunity. Some employers have adopted policies or prac- 
tices, whioh exclude women of ohildbearing age and pregnant women from 
jobs involving ..potential exposure to certain toxic substances (for 
example, toluene, carbon disulfide,^ lead, and radiation) because of 
possible damage to the fetus. In response, women and unions have used 
union grievance procedures, title VII of the Civil Rights Aot, and the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act to oppose «uoh policies or .practices. 
Whereas two oourts have found that forcing pregnffnt X-ray teS&nioiana to 
leave their job is sex discrimination under title YIi r another court has 
ruled that a company* s "fetus protection policy 11 is not a hazard under 
the Occupational Safety and Health Aot. 

Proposed interpretive guidelines oil employment discrimination and . 
reproductive hazards were issued by the Department of Labor /and the Equal * 
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Employment Opportunity Cc-aission in 1980. Upon reviewing the comments, 
the agencies concluded that the most appropriate method of eliminating 
employment discrimination in the workplace where there is potential 
exposure to reproductive hazards is through investigation and enforcement 
of the law on a case-by-case basis, rather than by the issuance of 
interpretive guidelines. Thqy therefore withdrew the proposed guidelines 
in 1981. 



OCCUPATIONAL SAFETY AND HEALTH * 

Responsibility for United States policy on occupational safety and 
health is primarily vested in the Occupational Safety and Health Admin- 
istration (OSHA) of the U.S. Department of Labor and the National Insti- 
tute for Occupational Safety and Health (NIOSH) of the U.S. Department of 
Health and Human Services. OSHA enforces the Occupational Safety and 
Health Act, develops and enforces mandatory safety and health standards 
pursuant to the act, and assists employers in identifying hazardous 
conditions and in determining corrective measures. NIOSH is responsible 
for identifying occupational safety and health hazards, determining 
•methods of controlling them, and recommending Federal standards to limit 
the hazards. ' 

Since the Occupational Safety and Health Act was enactecl in 1970, 
OSHA has adopted national concensus standards for more than 400 harmful 
physical agents and has issued proposed, final, or revised standards on 
acrylonitrile, inorganic arsenic, asbestos, benzene, l| carcinogens, coke 
oven emissions, cotton dust, Mbromochloropropane (DBCP), ethylene ditxro- 
aide, ethylene oxide, lead, and vinyl chloride. Standards may set ex- 
posure limits and/or require conditions, or the adoption or use of one or 
more practices, means, methods or processes such as engineering controls 
or personal protective equipment reasonably accessary or appropriate to 
protect workers on the job. 

Both industry and unions have brought legal challenges to ©any of the 
standards issued, and unions and public interest groups have filed law- 
suits to compel the issuance of standards. 

Nongovernmental organizations influence policy developnent through:" 
requests for standard-set tingj comments on proposed standards; legal 
challenges to standards, the lack of standards, or unsafe or unhoalthful 
employment practices; research and development of reports, articles, 
publications, and educational materials; sponsorship of or participation 
in conferences; testimony at Congressional and other hearings; and the 
creation of or participation on task forces, committees, and organiza- 
tions that deal with occupational safety and health hazards. 

Since the late 1970's, renewed attention has been focused on the 
occupational health and safety hazards to which wemen are exposed. Some 
of this attention has been directed at occupational safety and health in 
Industries dominated by or employing a substantial number*of women 
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workers, or at health and safety hazards of particular interest to women. 
For example, in 1980, the Women's Bureau and dSHA cosponsored a con- 
ference on hazards in the textile mills, which employ large numbers of 
women. NIOSH has funded research on industrial wrist injuries in women 
and on cancer risks to cosmetologists, and in 1981, held a conference on 
occupational health issues affecting clerical and secretarial personnel. 



A task force appointed in 1983 by the Assistant Secretary for Health 
in the Department of Health and Human Services recommended that: 

o studies should aim to reduce hazards rather than prohibit the 
, employment of women in those oooupations found to engender 



o studies are necessary to determine the/ health effects on women 
being in occupations where large numbers, of women are not tradi- 
tionally employed (for example, blue-collar work and upper level 
management positions); and 

* 

o research should be expanded on the health conditions of women in 
occupations that are predominantly female, such as clerical work 
and nursing, and on work in the home. 

In 1978 OSRA announced the New Directions grant program under which 
labor organizations, employer associations, educational institutions, and 
other nonprofit organizations were offered the opportunity to apply for 
grants to develop centers of competency providing a wide range of work- 
place safety and health education and related services. New Directions 
grants have been awarded to, among others, the Women* s Occupational 
Health Resource Center, the Working Women Education Fund, and the Coali- 
tion of Labor Union Women, which have developed materials on such sub- 
jects as reproductive health, personal protective equipment, and health 
hazards for office workers. Other grantees have developed materials on 
occupational safety and health for women, health and safety for dry- 
cleaners and for hairdressers, hazards in the clothing and textile 
industry, ergonomios, job stress, and video display terminals. 

Some attention has been directed at safety and health issues for 
female workeVs in traditionally male jobs, for example, the issue of 
personal protective equipment that fits women. The American National 
Standards Institute standard for protective footwear was amended in 1983 
and a separate performance standard for women's footwear added. 

The military services have conducted and continue to conduct studies 
examining the adequacy of clothing and shoes, tools, and equipment for 
servioewomen. The International Safety Equipment Kanufaoturers Associa- 
tion has begun to work on size criteria for protective clothing, that 
takes into aocount male and female characteristics (it has been pointed 
out that women's chest depth, hip circumference, and back curvature at 
the hip are significantly larger than men's and that at every Height- 
weight combination men have significantly larger shoulders than Women). 



problems; 
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Some attention has been directed at reproductive health hazards for 
women and men. In mid-1932 Congressional hearings MIOSH testified that 
in the United states little scientific attention was directed toward 
wockplace hazards to reproduction until tho nid-igTO's. During the early 
years of research oa the reproductive hazards of work f KTC0SH emphasized 
the hazards to women workers and the potential, dangers to the dbvcloplng 
fetu3* from exposures to the mother* The discovery in 1977 that exposure 
to DBCP was responsible for a number of health effects, including steril- 
ity in exposed male workers, turned the attention of both researchers and, 
the public to the potently for workplace exposures to produce a^rlous 
reproductive effects in men, NIOSH is conducting laboratory and epidemi- 
ology studies and supporting research grants in a wide rang£ of reproduc- 
tive health project^ At the same hearings, OSHA stated that few studies 
have been conduoted of the potential effect on human reproduction of tho 
great majority of potentially toxic materials in the workplace and that 
there is insufficient information on which to .base regulation, other than 
on a case-by-case basis. 

In recent years, more and more attention is being directs at s3f cty 
and health hazards associated with the use of new technology, such as 
video display terminals (VDX f s) t In testimony before the rj.s. Congress 
in 1984, the Director of MIOSH recommended general guJ^linas on work- 
station design, illumination, work-rest regiceos, and vi.„>n testing 

Although the U.S. Congress has held hearing on the health and safety 
aspects of VDT use, no Federal legislation regulating VDT use has been 
passed. At least 1 4 Spates have introduced legislation and at ^ast 3 
States have passed laws to examine problems associated with WT u&e or to 
regulate working conditions. 

The computer and business equipment industry is responding to con- 
cerns and questions about the use of YDT's through training programs, 
brochures, articles, and public service announcements* A *19$i survey of 
14 employers revealed tfeat 10 had commissioned health <tf reprc .ativity 
3tudie3 of problems associated with tfBT's and half had dey^elopcd health 
and safety policy guidelines specifically related to YBT operators. 

Some unions and other organizations have developed aanplc VDT con- 
tract language, guidelines, or bargaining recommendations, or have 
included VDT provisions in their mandatory bargaining program. 

Concern also hoj been raised atout possible safety and health hazards 
in "high technology * industries, such as the semiconductor industry. 
Women workers comprised 50 percent of the workforce in tho electronic 
component manufacturing industry in 1983. NIOSH h?; conducted hoalth 
hazard evaluations of production workers in several scmiconduvU-r manu- 
facturing companies after receiving requests frca cap&oycrs, workers, or 
worker representatives, and in the late 1970's and early 1980*3 conducted 
3tudie3 of the photovoltaics and semiconductor ooaponbnt manufacturing 
industries. 
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Significant progress* hm been &ade $n tfee difficult question of 
sxjml fc&rasmeni la the workplace. Oace thopgbt tu bs legally undef in~ 
able aruS to fee? estpo&tsd as part of t&e Job, serial harassment mJ has 
fe&an elc&rl? rsXed an uni&vfvl practise under title VII of the Civil 
Eights Act of E^uaX EopXoyxsetst Opportunity Commission' s 

^tilctolteo^oii Di^oriniii&tion Because of Sex* provide that unwelcome 
sexual ad?&i»*&3 t roasts for acxu&I favors* and other verbal or physical 
fc^Sttei of ii sesual ifaturis constitute s*suai fearaomeat whan* 

& Suboisdon. to such conduct is Bade either explicitly or implicitly 
a tera a* condition of m individual 1 a aployEsnfcj 

o Sufc^is&ten to or rejection of such conduct by an individual ia 
used a$ the basic for esploymnt decisions affecting that porsonj 
or 

& Suck asmdust h&s the p*#»pcse or of foot of unreasonably interfering 
with m individual's work performance or creating an inticaidating, 
hostiio* or offensive working; eir/iron&ent* 

Eapl&yers have been hfeld aocount&ble for the acts of their super- 
w&*rx even when tho enpicgror haa boon unaware of the harassment. Fur- 
ther* employer;? are responsible for sexu&l tonr&asaent by coworkers* 
auateetcra, and olhot third parties where tho employer knew or should have 
tasctm of tho conduct and did iRot take itsEedi&te correct! acUtfn. 

Courts ht&c held that an employee who ia unable to obtain protection 
f rca tho employer for tho 'harassment issy quit tho job and asae a& if dis~ 
e&ftr£Sd. Courts hove aaardsd pay until reinstatement with pretention 
agat&at hox^mmt or until a new job with equal pay has boon obtained. 

£&xual bara#sncat has boon found to ba alao in violation of State 
toft laws ard c State lav against the invasion of privaoy. Severe 
instances of sexual haraasaent involving auob thlaga aa extortion, 
assault and battery, or apeeifie aox fcricea fall umfer cricainai aa well 
as tort statutes* Dismissal of a vietin who failed to cotsply with a 
e superior* a aesual de&anda can be the basis of a suit for breach of con- 
tract* In a&se States cescuai harasmcrt ia considered le^al »or ae* for 
quitting a jcb c© that a fcrqer ooplpytse would be eligible for uneaploy- 
crent csapercafcion, but in othsr States the reverse ia true. Case law on 
ccsual horassseat ia otill evolving, OLaaa actions are rare as each caae 
1-3 esaatecd ir* the light of the totality of evident submitted. 

Preventative neaaurca which csy caka an employer lesa vulnerable tc 
legal action includo tfea following: 

& icsulBg a clear policy a^iinat ce^jtal haraaaent} 
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o incorporating appropriate training on sexual harassment into 
supervisory and management courses and new employee orientation; 

o developing and publicizing an appropriate means for victims to 
seek redress from harassment; and 

o taking insaediate aotion against employees who violat© the policy. 



EQUAL RIGHTS UNDER SHE LAW 

During the Decade, major efforts of a msaber of wren's organizations 
fooused on an attempt to secure ratification of an amendment to the U.S. 
Constitution that would have provided; "Equality of rights under the law 
shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on 
account of sex. The Congress shall have the power to enforce, by appro- 
priate legislation, the provisions of this article.* Thirty- five State 
legislatures voted for ratification before time ran out in June 1982, 
three States short of the msaber needed. (Ratification requires approval 
of thres- fourths of the States wi^hiu a specified time.) While the Equal 
Rights Amendment (ERA) was introduced again in Congress, legislative 
energy reoently has been invested more in economic and educational 
issues. Sixteen States have enacted equal rights provisions in their 
State constitutions, . , 

In a separate approach toward achieving equal rights under the law, 
the past three Presidents have authorized review of all laws of the U.S. 
Code as a step toward removing overt sex discrimination or policies that 
have an adverse impact on women. Many such laws and implementing regula- 
tions have been amended to remove discriminatory language, and an omnibus 
bill before Congress early in 1935 would amend most remaining instances 
of laws that treat women and men differently* 

la 1981 the President undertook a special initiative that invited tffo. 
Governors of all 50 States to examine their State codes wllh the purpose 
ot identifying and correcting discriminatory laws. Most States have ^parv 
ticipated in this Fifty States Projeot, sharing information and expertise 
with one another, and with the Office of the President. 



INTERNATIONAL POLICY EMPHASIS ON WOMEN 

The worldwide foous on women during the United Nations Decade for 
Women provided many opportunities for representatives of the United 
States to learn from and contribute to discussions of policies affecting 
women in tho ecohomy of other nations. Task forces and agenda items in 
the meetings of the Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
(OECD), the International Labor Organization (ILO), the Organization of 
American States, and other regional bodies were directed toward the 
elimination of discrimination and full integration of women in the devel- 
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££J 5 oftheir respective countries. The U.S. Congress also has sup- 
ported this goal. For example, legislation enacted in 1978 provides that 
the Peace Corps is to be administered so as to give particular attention 
to programs and activities which tend to integrate women into the na- 
ES^J f^T la . 8 of ^eloping countries, in 1978, international 

development assistance legislation required that U.S. bilateral assis- 
n? i^ovement of women's status as an important means 

or promoting the total development effort. 



Part III, Research Activities of the 
Women's Bureau 
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Part 3. 1ESEIRCH ACTI7ITIES Ofr THE WOMEN'S BUREAU 



OBJECTIVES - * - / 

During the latter part of the Decade, the Women's Bureau of the U.S. 
Department of Labor initiated five major research studies "to gain more 
knowledge about wafien's employment opportunities ia specific areas. The 
research findings will j?e Used to develop policy positions, identify 
areas of need for demonstration projects, and contribute toward the for- 
mulation of ' legislation and programs addressing women's employment and 
training needau , 



RESEARCH FOCUS AND FINDINGS 

Ihe research activities, begun in 1 983 f focus on: the impact of 
technological change on women's employment opportunities; needs of 
immigrant, refugee, and entrant women; career transitions of womfen in 
professions; the impact of job dislocation; and the effect of military 
service on post-service employment of women. 

7}- ' . 
impact of y^noLogic al^ Chance r 

Considerable effort anct ttoney .hsve been expended on developing and 
marketing highly sophisticated wo rd and information processing equipment. 
Alttoougjx over 16 million America ns— 80 percent of them women— work in 
clerical and other administrative support jobs, comparatively little 
research has-been done on the impact this rapidly changing technology is 
having anfrwill have on clerical occupations and the people who earn 
their -living in them. * 

The Women* s Bureau has made a focused attempt to find out what is 
happening to women workers as a result of technological change. Knowing 
that research on the subject of women and micro-electronic technology is 
minimal, the Bureau sponsored a research conference to help determine 
what is already known, what information is lacking, end what kind of 
research is needed to answer these critical questions. 

A basic question in assessing the future of any occupational field is 
how many and what kinds of ;)obs will there be. By increasing produc- 
tivity and changing office procedures, computer-based technology has a 
vast potential impact on employment prospects it\ clerical occupations. 

Wh,at we don't know— and what we must «find out— is how fast office 
information processing technologies are spreading, how the equipment is 
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being used, and which occupations are being most impacted. The answers 
to these questions are of more than academic interest, not only to mil- 
lions of women who work as bank tellers, secretaries, receptionists, and 
telephone Operators but also to education and training institutions. To 
prepare tomorrow 1 s work force, these institutions must know tomorrow's 
jobs. > 

Based on the recommendations from the conference and the expertise of 
specialists in the field of technology, theWanen's Bureau is developing 
a series of publications to address such topics as the quality . of toe new 
jobs being created, the number and types of new jobs, the training and 
retraining needs of workers to obtain these jobs, the impact of women 
working at computer terminals in the home, and the potential for discrim- 
ination in "back office" electronic pools. 



^migrant, Refugee, and Entrant Women , 

The impetus behind this project was the realization, on £he part of 
the Wcjmen's Bureau, that the United States has received thousands of 
foreign-born women since 1980 and that there is no clear understanding of 
their status in the labor force and their movement toward economic self- 
sufficiency. This project focused on an assessment of the needs of women 
who arrived recently in the United States as immigrants, refugees, and 
entrants. It also analyzed the programs and policies intended to facili- 
tate their entry into the labor market and their movement toward economic 
self-sufficiency. The groups studied were the Southeast Asian, Haitian, 
and Hispanic women. 

A major finding of this study was that, though these women may come 
from very different countries and backgrounds, the commonality of their 
needs is remarkable. They need to be employed. Some of them are single 
heads of households, and others share the responsibility of providing 
income needed to support a household. Thus, their economic survival and 
the survival of their families depend upon their ability to "obtain 
employment. ' ' 

m \ 

Many immigrant, refugee, and entrant women are in the labor force, 
but they have dead-end, miniiaum wage jobs that force them to remain 
dependent upon cash assistance programs and other forms s of support. The 
major reason these women are in dead-end jobs or locked, out of employment 
opportunities altogether 'is that their proficiency in the English lan- 
guage Is severely limited--the better the person speaks and understands 
English, the .more likely she ife to find and keep a job. However, even if 
their mastery ofvEnglish and vocational skills were sufficient fo^ 
employment, these women would not know how to get and keep a job in 
America. Reading "help. wanted" advertisements, filling out application 
_ forms, and calling the employer if they cannot work a particular da^ are 
all unfamiliar concepts of the U.S. work ethic. w 
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Aggravating this situation is the fact that the job skills which the 
majority of these women, possess are not needed in the United States. 
Although many of them worked outside of their home in their own country, 
their work experience in rural, agricultural societies did not prepare 
them for employment in an urban, industrialized environment. Thus, they 
are ill equipped to do work.other than unskilled labor— the jobs that 
fORce them to remain dependent upon wel fare. 

Another obstacle to these women's assimilation is their incomplete 
social adjustment. Not only must they cope with extreme culture shock 
and the traumas attendant upon leaving their homeland, thqy must do it 
within the content of changing family and community structures. The 
problems stem from both their experiences prior to arriving in the United 
States antf their 'experiences after resettlement, sudh as family and 
generational conflicts precipitated by changes in family members 1 roles 
and differing attitudes toward their ney culture. 

While some appropriate training, aud employment opportunities do 
exist, many women cannot t£ke advantage of them because they do not have 
access to child care and transportation. Th^y have no one to care for 
their children, or they cannot afford to pay for child care services on 
their limited incomes. Lack of transportation is an obstacle for similar 
reasons—either no car or money for gas, or no public transportation 
'available or money for bus fare. X " * - * 

The obstacles facing these women will not disappear of their own 
accord. The single greatest need is for programs that develop the lan- 
guage skills, vocational skills, and employability skills. While lack of 
marketable job skills and negligible understanding of the American world 
of work constitute serious barriers for immigrant, refugee, and entrant 
women, their JLiQited English language proficiency appears to be the major 
obstacle*, .~.(&~£uen v a Bureau demonstration program on job training in 
Tood services for immigrant jand refugee women is described in the section 
on ■ rt %chanisms of Change . * ) 

Career Transitions of Women in' Professions 

Increasing numbers of women in the United States are entering the 
labor force and working in jobs that were once the province of men. The 
overwhelming majority of women in professional occupations, particularly 
those between the ages of 35 and 55, work in traditionally female pro- 
fessions—teachers, nurses, social workers, librarians, among others. 
However, the norm of holding one job or continuing in one profession <*or 
life has given way to an increasing inoidence of transition in jobs and 
professional work*. The pattern is more. readily observed and amply 
described in the literature based on the career transitions of cmlea. 
Little attention has been given to career transition* experienced by 
women. 




This research project is targeted specifically at identifying under 
what conditions job changes occur for women in professional occupations. 
Recent socio-economic trends have contributed to the increased prevalance 
m . , °f Job and profession changing and other types of c^raer transitions for 
women. These trends include: occupational crowding which results in 
shrinking demands and involuntary exit transition? continued demand for 
more specialized technically-oriented personnel, personal dissatisfaction 
in unrewarding and dead-end jobs, a re- examination of work versus family 
priopities, plus expectations for a longer life span* The published 
report of this project will include research on the present state of the 
art of career transitions, identification of patterns of job changes, and 
, , ~ an investigation of established programs and practices that have assisted 

s 4 in the reduction of unemployment, and have enabled women to transfer 
successfully to another career* 

r ' 

f * . ■ ' ' 

Impact of Job Di3locatlon 

A significant proportion of workers who are being displaced from jobs 
due to plant closings and technological change are women. An examination 
of therse female dislocated workers is necessary since, on average, they 
come f rem occupations and industries which are different f rom those where 
men are dislocated. These dislocated women were most likely employed as 
sewers and stitchers in the textile and apparel industries, while the men 
worked, as production operatives in the automotive and steel industries. 

Important reasons for giving specific consideration to women and job 
displacement are the differing labor force experience and general labor 
market segregation of women ijfc lower paying jobs within occupational 
groups compared with men in the same group.. In addition, many women have 
the dual role of homemaker and paid worker in ,the market place. In 
general, women work Qutside the home for the same reasons men do-- 
economic need. However, planning for programs to assist dislocated 
workers must take into account and consider issues relating to women. 

Besults of the research study will provide an economic profile of 
dislocated women workers, assessment of the differences between male and 
feniale workers who have been displaced, evaluation of governmental 
polices to assist these women, and recommendations for any policy 
changes, as well as special projects designed to address the specific 
transition problems of dislocated women workers. 



Transferability of Military Occ upational Skills % . 

The latest figures on the female veteran population\ndicP te that the 
number of female veterans is growing slowly but steadily. In 1984 there 
were nearly 1 .2 million women veterans, over H percent of the entire vet- 
eran population. The upward trend is expected to continue. It is cur- 
rently estimated that the number of post-Vietnam era female veterans will 
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grow annually by about 21,500. Therefore, an increasing number of 
younger women will be in the female veteran population. 

This research project is examining* the effects of military service on 
women's post-service employment and the transferability of military 
occupational skills to the civilian employment market. It .will identify 
what further training and rdtrSining efforts are required to accomplish 
the goal of suitable employment and career tracking for these women. 
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IV. Program Components and Mechanisms 
Used by the Women's Bureau to 
Improve Employment Opportunities 
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Fart 4. PROGRAM COHPO*E*TS AID HHCSAIXSKS DSED BI THE WOMBS' S BUREAU 
TO IMPROVE EHPLOMEHT OPPOiTUIITIES 

OVERVIEW • 

Owing the U.N. Decade .for Women, the Women's Bureau tested new 
concepts and conduoted experimental projeots designed to expand women's 
employment, opportunities and eliminate barriers to their full participa- 
tion in the labor force, The Bureau also strengthened its cooperative 
working relationships with a number of entities that are responsible for, 
or assist in,, the training and employment of workers— Federal, State, and 
looal government agencies; educational institutions; business and indus- 
try; trade unions; oommunity-based organizations; , and women's 
organizations. 

The experiences of employment and training programs in the united 
States have produced a system of supportive and teohnical services that 
address the specific needs of women. The system includes components or 
elements whioh have proved effeotive in preparing women for employment 
\ and facilitating their movement into the labor foroe. Although most of 
the components are applicable to employment programs that assist any 
groups to enter a range of oocupati jal areas, the Women's Bureau has 
focused mainly upon models of training programs that feature nontradi- 
tional jobs because of the potential for improving the economic status of 
women and especially providing a route out of poverty for many. The 
program components therefore include strategies and prooesses for 
removing barriers to women's participation in these jobs. 

The Bureau encourages women to consider nontraditional occupations in 
all categories— professional, technical, managerial, skilled crafts, and 
others— in which women may find more jobs structured for upward mobility 
with increasing skill arid responsibility. Emphasis has been placed on 
getting women into the skilled and apprenticeable trades beoause of the 
stereotyping and discrimination that prevented their easy aocess to the 
better' paying nontraditional or male-dominated jobs— defined as those in 
which 25 percent or fewer women are employed. The fundamental reason why 
the Bureau advocates that women consider nontraditional occupations in 
their career plans is that they offer higher pay, better fringe benefits, 
a wider variety of work schedules, greater job seourity, and more oppor- 
tunities for advancement than are offered by many traditionally women's 
occupations. "Women also are being encouraged to enter the growing number 
of high technology jobs, many of which are mixed— that is, not dominated- 
by males or females. 

A3 women joined the labor force in rapidly growing numbers, .primary 
concerns were to improve woman' s access to training and to oooupatlons of 
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their choice. There was also a focus upon outreach, especially to help 
low income and minority group women overcome employment disadvantages. 
For fbe first time, in 1977-78, the Bureau began to develop and secure 
funoiog for projects designed to demonstrate techniques for moving women 
into skilled trades and oitier non traditional jobs, and for helping minor- 
ity women and other unemployed and underemployed women find aijd^keep 

jol>3. 

The Bureau assumed a strategic role of educating the general public 
about the need for women's wide range of occupational choices. At the 
same time, the Bureau enhanced its position and ability to provide 
solutions through the direct f*unding of research and demonstration pro- 
jects. Using limited resources from the Employment and Training Adminis- 
tration of the U.S. Department of Labor, the Bureau funded experimental 
projects which ddfrised innovative techniques for meeting the unique needs 
of various groups of w^men including single heads of households; ex- 
offenders or inmates in correctional institutions; business owners; and 
rural, teen, and minority women. 

To develop and implement projects the Bureau sought organizations 
with a capability to provide a range of services and with some sensi- 
tivity to the special needs of women. For example, as more women became 
aware of opportunities in the fields of steady occupational growth, as 
well as skilled trades and apprenticeship programs, a nunber of special- 
ized services or components were utilized to assist them to obtain admis- 
sion. }iftev more than a decade of experience and field testing in a 
number of cities across the country, programs have been developed for 
offering ijiformation, training, and support to wccien who are considering 
nontraditional careers. 

The components included in 3uch programs vary, however, with the 
needs of the specific group and the purpose of the project, the avail- 
ability of resources in a local community, and the responsiveness of 
those resources to serving women interested in nontraditional employment. 
The availability of funds also dictates the extent to which the com- 
ponents can be provided. 



PR OGHAM* COMPONENTS 

The principal concepts or jprimary components of employment programs, 
as described below, have been adapted across the country to address the 
special needs of target groups. !Ihey are: outreach; recruitment; coun- 
seling, assessment, and te3t preparation; training referral; skills 
tracing; job development and placement; and followup. A physical fit- 
ness*d£om£onent is often required in preparation for nontraditional 
employment. 
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.Outreach 



Tha primary function is to reach out to the public to -promote general 
awareness about and interest in a particular occupation or employment- 
related program. Outreach is also designed to educate and to disseminate 
information on program activities that respond to the concerns and needs 
of the target population. In addition to reaching eligible waaen with 
information about training and employment opportunities, an objective 
also is to reach role models to solicit their participation in providing 
positive reinforcement and mentoring for girls and women who may be 
considering nontraditional careers. 



Recruitment 

Ifcis is a very specific targeting component. It narrows the group to 
be served from the public at large to specific groups of women, for 
example, youth or women who are the sole support of families. Mapy women 
who participate in Women's Bureau projects have not been reached through 
the usual recruitment methods. Therefore, specialized approaches are 
necessary to convince women of advantages and benefits of programs 
designed to meet their special peeds. The recruitment phase continues 
the education process, as it provides for systematic orie&tation of wbmen 
in a supportive setting. When a program develops a comprehensive plan 
for ongoing recruitment, women are identified in advance as potential 
applicants interested in the program when it begins accepting applica- 
tions. 

A viable recruitment plan may inolude the following strategies: 

o Wide dissemination of a good brochure that describes the program 1 s 
services, to women who wish to become employable or employed, 
especially t into communities identified for Specific targeting! 

o Use of the media to. reaoh* potential program participants. A 
nonprofit organization can accomplish this through the use of free 
public servioe announcements provided by radio and television 
stations; x / 

# 

o Development of linkages with other organizations serving women in 
the community suoh«r*s coordination with public social service and 
employment agencies to identify potential program participants. 
. The communication will provide a source of referral of women 
interested in nontraditional employment and will provide informa- 
tion regarding ^he Services available to women; 



as sponsoring oareer fairs for the trades in oo6peration with 
local contractors, or having local eleoted offioials proclaim a 
day or week for nositraditional working women and arranging events 
thrbughout that period to highlight program activities. 



• o 




range of women, such 
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Counseling, Assessment r and Teat Preparation 



Counseling 

The skill, interest, work and life experiences, and level, or educa- 
tion and training of individual women determine the anount and typo of 
counseling needed, A major goal of this component is to help applicants 
oake employment decisions and narrow their areas of interest. Therefor©, 
adequate information and exposure to the demands of tho labor market are 
necessary to facilitate weil-inf oraed decisions. In addition, woman 
often need help to solve problems they experience because of their life 
circumstances, and which become barriers to their opportunities for 
training and employment. * 

'Both individual and group counseling sessions provide excellent 
opportunities for sharing information asd they pay afford women their 
first opportunity to discuss working in nontraditional settings. Indi- 
vidual counseling offers an opportunity for women to dlaouss personal 
employment-related issues that they may. find difficult to discuss i^a 
group situation* For example, seme women may need supportive services 
relating to financial, legal, or health care; chirld pare arrangements; 
transportation; books; tuition; clothing; or equipment* Group sessions, 
on the other hand, offer peer support and shared information which nay 
range from employment rights in the e/ent .f sexual harassment/ to job 
safety procedures, to detailed information about nontraditional ojooupa- 
lions— the skills, training, education, and entry requirements, and hew 
to find snd keep jobs that offer good wages and benefits. 



Assessment 

• The assessment process helps applicants" to evaluate realistically 
their alternatives by defining their levels of learning, aptitudes, 
abilities,,, behaviors, and interests* It helps women transform their 
basic skills and abilities in preparation for entry inta the world of 
work, especially nontraditional jobs, ard helps them realise their 
potential as workers. ) 

Teat Prqparattaa 

Tutoring for test preparation may be a necessary part of enploycont 
and training programs. Even if tweaminatioos are fcot required for admis- 
sion into training programs or for entry level jobs, tutoring may bo 
necessary to ensure advancement beyond entry level paaitioas. When tho 
job being considered is in the skilled trades, tutoring should be trade 
specific. However, since most apprenticeship and tradr* examinations 



placed on mathematics, problem-solving, spatial relationships, mechanical 
reasoning,, blueprint reading, and English. Some trades may require basic 
knowledge of physios or chemistry. Strategies for reducing math anxiety, 
if it is a problem, should be included iiutho test preparation process. 



require aptitude in the technical 
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This component connects women to viable training resources, Eany 
women are not aware of cither the broad range of occupations or the 
training available to them; conversely, many training programs are not 
aware that woaen arc interested. Therefor©, this part of the program 
aets to link wemea to high schools, community colleges, technical 
schools, or other training opportunities, 

tfhen considering the skilled crafts, preapprenticeship training is 
spatial for participants who have little or no experience and knowledge 
of the tools and skills used or have not made a decision on the occupa- 
tion they wish to puraoo. Seme participants nay not need preap prentice- 
ship training but nay benefit from other services suoh as preparation for 
oral interviews or inf creation on admission requirement 3 . Other parti- 
cipants are referred directly to an apprenticeship program or industrial 
employment, 

This component provides wopen access to skills training programs. It 
includes daasrocm training, internships, and on-the-job training in both 
traditional and* nontradltional areas. It is most effective when the 
training is soared to an available job or occupation that is generally in 
dsmani in a given labor market. 



The objective of this component is to natch the right woman with the 
right Job. Job development identifies the needs of employers for workers 
with specific skills and abilities. It also determines where ^expanding 
Job opi^rtunitics exist in the local area. To carry out tLis funotion, a 
careful labor aorkot *, Uysis is necessary. This process also ensures 
that emphasis is not placed on aisy particular area of employment, such as 
the constriction, mechanical , or the net*! working trades} or food prep- 
aration and health fields, to the exclusion of other newly developing 
occupational , choices, such as electronic* and computer applications. 
Jobs with decreasing employment opportunities in one geographical area 
moy be torgocnins in another. t 

The Job do^elepacftt and placement function requires consistent con- 
tact and f eXlewup with personnel directors; equal employment opportunity 
officers; and reirc^nfcatives of building trades councils, labor/manage- 
cent offices, the State Apprenticeship Councils, chambers of oonaorce, 
and tan State Job Service. 
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Follow-up activities are essential if a program is to maximize 
placement and retention of women in nontradi tional jobs. Effective 
followup, through technical assistance and pr obi effl- solving advice, helps 
newly hired women as well as employers during difficult periods of 
adjustment. Women are encouraged to form or become involved in support 
groups to share experiences, information, resources, and solutions to 
job-related problems. 

Followup after placement should routinely include: interim employ- 
ment assistance; assistance in achieving upgrading; encouragement; and 
the assistance of experts to di3cuss legal rights, procedures for com- 
plaints, and other relevant issues as necessary. 



Physical Fitness 

The physical demands of many nontraditlonal jobs require that a woman 
possess seme degree of fitness and stamina. Therefore, a physical Wit- 
ness component is eSw^ntial when preparing wcoen for such occupations. 
Generally, the regimen includes exercises and tests that develop strength 
and ability relevant to the job for which the applicant is being trained. 
It also may include exposure to noise levels ar* excessive heat and cold 
associated with different occupations, as well as information on appro- 
priate dress and diet needed to .endure or tolerate the demands of the 
job. 



PROGRAM EVALUATION 

Evaluation is an essential tool to ensure the effectiveness of a 
program* A good evaluation instrument should be designed before program 
implementation in order to establish a system for gathering adequate data 
that, through analysis, will determine if the program is meeting its 
goals. Ongoing monitoring *nd evaluation of programs also may enable 
program staff to recognize emerging problems before they become a threat 
to the effectiveness of the program. 



Indicators of Program Effectiveness 

Programs generally have different objectives which suggest the kinds 
of indicators of effectiveness for program evaluation. For example, 
indicators for skills training programs ino ide measures of participants* 
attainment relevant skill competencies reflected in test scores or 
instructor evaluations aQd how well the attainment of these competencies 
predict job placement and retention rates. Indicators of the effective- 
ness of programs to provide occupational information measure changes in 
participants 1 * knowledge and changes in attitudes toward nontradi tional 
jobs. For programs in which, the activities are related only indirectly 
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to the elimination of discrimination, indicators of changes in the level 
and scope of recruitment efforts by employers and unions and changes in 
ttye number of women applying for nontraditional job openings provide 
measures of effectiveness. 

Ihese indicators measure success in improving knowledge and abilities 
believed to be associated with economic gains for participants^ They are 
used in process evaluation. Impact evaluation determines whether econom- 
ic gains for participants would have occurred without the program, and 
focuses on changes in employment and earnings as the major indicators of 
program effectiveness. The decision on whether a program should be tar*- 
geted for a process or impact evaluation is based on the intended use of 
the results and the allocation of resources to conduct the evaluation 
program. 



Evaluatio n Objectives 

Evaluations are likely to collapse into an effort to reconstruct 
program activities if evaluation is not considered an integral j>art of 
the design of a program and treated equally in importance with service 
delivery components. Cooperation between program planners and evaluators 
is necessary to specify program objectives in terms suitable for measure- 
ment, to distinguish between primary and secondary program objectives, 
and to define data collection requirements. 

$ The most important question that planners and evaluators must answer 

is the use of the evaluation results— -whether they will be used to adjust 
the mix of program services to achieve *the best results from a given type 
^ of program or whether th$y will help decide on reallocation of resources 
between different types of programs. Evaluation studies for program 
development compare successful projects to determine which characteris- 
tics account for success and whether the favorable outcomes can be repli- 
cated. Studies for resource allojwsfion incorporate a representative 
range of variation in program models and success rates to determine 
whether outcomes across programs are significantly different from tho 
that would have occurred in their absence.. 



MECHANISMS OP CHANGE 

Through the operation of experimental or pilot programs, the Women 1 s 
Bureau has developed mechanisms that have increased its base of knowledge 
about specific groups of women and have demonstrated better techniques 
for outreach and service to thesa. Many of the Bureau 1 » ongoing programs 
and activities do not require special funding. The approaches and strat- 
egies of both the ongoing and specially funded programs represent the 
mechanisms by which change is' accomplished for the benefit of large 
numbers of women, particularly as successful projects are replicated 
throughout the Nation. Following are descriptions of a minber of Women 1 a 
Bureau initiatives which Have utilized all or some of the components 
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described in the previous section, or have pursued other promising 
strategies ♦ 

Rnplover-Sponsored Child Care Strategies 

Throughout the Decade, as .well as in prior years, the Women's Bureau 
addressed the issue of child care. In 1982, however, the Bureau inten- 
sified its focus on child care as an issue of the highest priority facing 
workers, particularly women workers,. The need for reliable and afford- 
able quality child care is recognized as a continuing barrier to improv- 
ing training and employment opportunities for large numbers of women. 
Building on its previous work in this area, the Bureau began an initia- 
tive to promote employer-sponsored child care systems in the private 
sector by encouraging employers to take advantage of tax incentives and 
other benefits associated with the availability of child care to employ- 
ees* Using a national and regional approach, activities undertaken 
included the development of pilot projects to demonstrate a variety of 
options and services which respond to child care needs, provision of 
technical assistance to employers and other individuals and groups 
interested in addressing the child care issue, and the dissemination of 
information relevant to the need for and responses to child care. 

Tie Bureau joined with the Rockefeller Foundation in a 5-year ex- 
perimental project to assist minority single heads of households who are 
economically disadvantaged. Four community-based organizations were 
funded to provide training and job placement (Foundation funded) and to 
develop innovative techniques for providing child care services (the 
Bureau-funded component of the project)* In addition to addressing both 
the employment and child care needs of female-headed families, the or- 
ganizations are endeavoring to increase the awareness of employers to the 
effects of parenting responsibilities on the jroduotivit^ of employees. 
The four organizations implementing the initiative are tne Atlanta Urban 
League, Atlanta, Georgia; Center for Employment Training, San Jose, 
California; Opportunities Industrialization Center, Providence, Rhode 
Island; and WjLder Opportunities for Women, Washington, D.C. 

In addition to the joint effort with the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
Bureau's initiatives include regional" activities which resulted* in the 
establishment of 18 employer-supported child care systems ranging from 
hospital on-site centers, to voucher systems adopted by a corporation, to 
information an* referral- systems 'instituted by several firms. 

The Bureau also provided technical assistance and pronted materials 
to help implement the White House Private Sector InitiM^ve on child 
care. Women 1 s Bureau publications on Employer-Supported Cfflld Care— 
research* tax legislation, aad a how-to guide— were <5istributed in the 
kit of materials at eaoh of the White House meetings ith corporate 
leaders. 
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The Bureau produced the first "comprehensive videotape of national 
scope on employer involvement in child care. "The Business of Caring." 
and held a premiere showing for members of Congress and key government 
officials in June 1984. The film. . depicting a variety of options and 
child care services supported by thejgrivate sector, is distributed on 
loar to employers, community groups, child care providers, employee 
benefits and management consulting firms, governmental units*, the media, 
and others concerned with employment-related child care. 



Youth Programs p 

. Between 1 978 and 1982 the Women's Bureau administered a dozen experi- 
meht^al projects to find splutions to a number of employment-related prob- 
lems of young women. Sane projects sought effective ways to help young 
women make the transition from school to work, while others were directed 
toward helping adolescent mothers who, because of early motherhood, often 
drop out of school and do not acquire job skills. 

Srii QPl-to-Work Transition: WINC (Women in Nontraditional Careers) 

In response to a growing awareness that young people, especially 
young women, were not beirg provided effective help in making the transi- 
tion from being students to becoming workers, the Women's Bureau devel- 
oped five school- to^ work demonstration projects between 1 978 -and 1980. 
The programs were designed to create awareness among women 16 to 21 years 
of age, and to focus on nontraditional occupational choices because the 
preparation would enable them to face the realities of the world of work 
and to secure jobs that provide higher pay, better fringe benefits, 
greater job security, and more opportunities for advancement than are 
offered by traditional "women's work." The initiative demonstrated how 
schools, the community, and local government could assume the respon- 
sibility for implementing the programs and how services could be combined 
to enhance the 'achievement of the goal--sound career choices by high 
school women. Varying combinations of community-base.d organizations and 
school systems in different parts of the country were utilized in the 
five demonstrations. 

All of the programs featured common elements that 1 helped young women 

•"become aware of the realities of their, future economic outlook, the 

Women's Bureau chose to replicate one of the demonstration nrojects*whicb 

was developed in Portland, Oregon, called Women in Nontraditional Careers 

(WINC). WINC incorporated into a single program most of the requisites 

of an effective nontraditional careers school- to- work transition program. 

The three major components of the program are: ' 

*» 

o Classroom instruction to provide students with occupational and ' 
labor market information; 

o Nontraditional job exploration in the community by the students; 
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- o Training of school personnel to become aware of the need for 
nontraditional career planning for young women and how occupa- 
tional choice may affect lifetime earnings potential, ^ * 

During the 2-year (197 8-80) demonstration effort in the Portland, 
, Oregon, public school system, 11 of the high schools participated in the 
program, serving. J20 young women who were juniors and seniors in high^ 
school; and who were interested in exploring nontraditional careers. A* 
curriculum and special teaching materials were developed to implement the 
WINC concepts. 

> 

Based on the knowledge and expertise acquired through this pilot 
project, the Women 1 s Bureau held a .series of regional training workshops 
during 1981 to 1984. The purpose was to provide a forum for school 
administrators and other personnel to. discuss the need to integrate WINC 
concepts and- processes into the secondary education system. 

In February 1985 the Bureau convened a national conference to intro- 
duce the WINq concepts and processes to policymakers, administrators, and 
program developers, as the basis for integrating the ideas into conven- 
tional programs and policies for youth. The involvement of major youth 
serving agencies and organizations was deemed crucial if the ultimate 
goal of institutional change is to take place. The 1985 conference also 
inaugurated a new phase of the WINC program: that of expanding its 
capacity to assist more young people, including those being served under 
such programs as Job Corps, JTPA Summer Youth Programs, apprenticeship 
programs, and offender programs. The WINC concepts are adaptable as well 
to employment and training programs operated by communi ty-based 
organization^ 

AfoXQ9<renfr Mother? 

The six "teen mother" or "sole parent* programs were based on program 
components conceptualized at a Bureau-sponsored conference which included 
educators, health professionals, and program administrators who assisted 
teen women during or after pregnancy;. The components focused on? educa- 
tional aspects including basic education and the need to remain/return to 
school, $s well as immediate job skills, work attitudes, and long-range 
career plans that considered the benefits of nontraditional occupations} 
child care $s a support ^service while the young women continued their 
education or pursued employment training; counseling which responded to 
such diverse concerns as building, a positive image, "big sister" peer 
counseling, and support during stressful periods after childbirth and 
prior to entering the workplace; and ^inks wit h community seavfces to 
provide health care, parenting skills, and other support serviced. 

The program were primarily school-bajsed or community-based and were 
operated during 1980-82 by the Qirjs Clubs of America, Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts; National Council of Negro Women, New Orleans, Louisiana; 
Northern California Wesson for. Apprenticeship, Sacramento, California; 
Young Women 1 s Chriati an Association (YWCA) of Greater Miami and Dade 
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County, Florida; YtfCA of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; and Minneapolis 
Board of Education in Minnesota. 



national Initiative oiuthe Job T raining Partnership Act (JTPA ) 

The Nation's major e&ployment and training program for economically 
disadvantaged persons is provided for in the Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA) .of 1982, which replaced the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act. As soon as the legislatdoiFfcr^enaeted, the Women* s Bureau issued a 
•publication summarizing and analyzing the major provisions of the law, 
particularly as they related to employment and training for women, and 
took steps to ensure that women and women's organizations were familiar 
with the act f s provisions and the available services. 

Subsequently the Bureau developed and sponsored workshops using an 
overall theme, "JTPA: Its Implementation and Impact on Women. « The work- 
shop design proved effective *in sharing information and providing oppor- 
tunities for discission of strategies which may be used in accessing the 
JTPA system to ensure that women are served adequately. The format 
focusetf on the*responsibility"for JTPA at different levels—the Federal 
level and particularly the State and lo*al levels where the major 
decisionmaking and implementation occur. 

Among the participants at more than 20 workshops around the country 
wera State and local officials, Governors, Mayors, private industry 
council (PIC) representatives, community college administrators; business 
leaders, program operators, and leaders of women* s organizations. 

Women are indeed participating in JTPA. Preliminary data show that 
women constituted approximately 53 percent of participants in the basic 
training during the first program year. Provisions of JTPA are described 
* under Part 2, ^Policy Development. « 

Women in Appnegti^j p Initiative ; 

The Women in Apprenticeship Training Initiative (WIA), was a national 
project conceptualized and developed in 1900-81. Implementation of the 
workshop design bega**ja 1982, in cooperation tfith the U.S. Department of 
Labor's Bureaijx'^PI^enW^^ip and Training, to increase the awareness 
and efforts of employers anC^ograa sponsors in the recruitment, place- 
ment, and retention of wcmenlnjapprenttceship and nontraditional occupa- 
tions. Emphasis was placed oft women* s ability to perform such jobs and 
their interest in and need for jobs that pdy good wages* 

Each of th©. 10 regional offices of the Bureau established .a regional 
'action planning group consisting of representatives of Federal and State 
apprenticeship agencies, employment and training sponsors, the Employment 
Service, the Off ice of Federal Contraat Compliance Programs (OFCCP), 
program operators, employers, unions, and educational institutions. 
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Assistance was sought also from the Work Incentive Program (WIN) and 
women's organizations. Regional training coordinators conducted the 
training workshops attended by employers, union representatives, educa- 
tors, apprenticeship agency staff, community-based organization repre- 
sentatives, and women's groups in about 45 cities across the country* In 
most cities the training was provided in 1-day workshops that focused on 
community involvement and were structured to create an organization, task 
force, or network for followup. 

A concrete example of the impact of the WIA workshops is The YWCA 
Pre- Apprentice ship Training Program r which grew out of the ^cmen in 
Apprenticeship Initiative." This YWCA project has gained credibility- in 
the Atlanta area and receives continuing job development assistance from 
the Atlanta Coalition for Women in Nontraditional Jobs. The Coalition 
was formed by representatives from private industry, labor unions, and 
governmental and 30cial service agehcies who had attended the Women's 
Bureau workshop. These interested individuals committed themselves to 
support the newly-established YWCA training program. The Atlanta Pre- 
Apprenticeship Program has been greatly enhanced through the efforts of 
the Coalition, which has taken a major role in both job development and 
placement efforts. /* 



Displaced Homemakers- Network 

Since 1980 a number of special demonstration projects have been 
developed and funded to provide counseling, training, jobseeklng skills, 
and placement to displaced home-makers in their search for econanic self- 
sufficiency. Displaced bcmemakers are defined generally as those persbns 
beyondTage 35 who, through death, divorce, or separation of the spouse, 
have lost the primary source of their income in the household and have 
feu or np marketable skills because of an extended absence fro© the labor 
force. 

Since 1982 the Women's Bureau has continued to fund the Displaced 
Homeuakers Network to provide technical assistance to more than H00 locai 
dispxaced homemaker programs throughout the country. j^ff NfttW.PEK-NgHa» 
published bimonthly, provides information on resource materials, research 
findings, program techniques, and additional resources useful to dis- 
placed *\cmemaker service providers. Other channels of assistance to 
program operators include a p;i rector y of Disp lacedLHox^gk ^r Prpftrafla , 
conferences, workshops, and contacts on, critical issues including fund- 
raising possibilities, job development strategies, entoeprea&irship, and 
impact of mw legislation such as the Job Training Partnership Act, The 
Network al^o addresses the concerns of individual looal programs • 
(Additional elfortsS^o assist displaced homemakers are described uQder 
"Business Development^ projects.) 
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Project Discovery was launched in 1983 in Baltimore, Maryland, as a 
pilot symposium to address the needs of middle»income minority women 
whose economic status had been adversely affected because of, changes in 
marital status/ She project focuses on the needs of women 35 to 50 years 
of age who are seeking to enter or reenter the workplace because of 
divorce, separation, or widowhood; who have lost jobs due to reductions- 
in- force (RIF's); and who are trying to move out of unfulfilling or dead- 
end jobs. 

The program consists primarily of workshop sessions encompassing 
self-awareness, career exploration, transfer of job skills, resource 
awareness, networking, and exposure to the job marketplace. It is being 
implemented for the Bureau by, the Links, a nonprofit national organiza-* 
tion comprised chiefly of* black women. A follow-up workshop provides 
program participants an opportunity to share employment- related experi- 
ences which occurred in the interim* The Project Discovery workshop 
models is being replicated in other areas of the country^ 



H irtl TOQhnolOKV Training for Single Heads of Households 

The project, sponsored by the Women's Bureau in conjunction with the 
State of Washington Community College District 17, explored the use of 
community colleges as a training resource for this particular group, as 
well as the effectiveness of short-term training for high technology 
jobs. The participants were mainstreamed into existing college courses. 
The program also included workshops covering support skills and job 
search techniques to enhance employability and retention in jobs. 

The jtrojeot 'effectively, demonstrated the feasibility of short-term (6. 
months) community college training as a means of increasing the employ- 
ability of low income woaen who maintain families. While participants in 
these condensed programs did not complete all of the requirements necaj^ 
sary for community college certificate programs., the training did in- 
crease emplqyabilitjf and retention in jobs., 

• 

National Job Pair BftttattYfl 

The Job Fair initiative was undertaken in 1982 to assist woaen in 
securing private seotor employment by (1) making them aware of the range 
of potential job opportunities available 'in the local labor market, and 
(2) providing a mechanism for them to identify and compete for specific 
job openings. This initiative was based on a pilot program ((Operation 
Talent Bank) which had been implemented in Westchester County, New York, 
by th«» Bureau's New York regional 'office and the Westchester County 
Office t for Women. Subsequently each of the remaining nine regional 
offices of the Bureau sponsored at least one Job Fair. 
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In view of the success of Operation Talent Bank, it was determined 
that the national initiative would follow a similar strategy, having in 
each of the other Bureau regions two components — a Job Fair of 1 or 2 
dajrs followed by a job matching or "employment exchange" system. These 
would provide the opportunity for linkages between government, community- 
based organizations, and the private sector in addressing local unemploy- 
ment problems. 

The Fairs provided an opportunity for participating women to explore 
the local job market by putting them in direct contact with are& employ- 
ers. Moreover, participants were assisted by counselors providing advice 
on how s to document marketable skills and develop a job search strategy. 
Participants were afforded the opportunity to register for a talent bank 
that would provide a clearinghouse for linkage between employers and 
potential Jobseekers who were on the registry. This initiative repre- 
sented a results- oriented approach to reducing unemployment among women 
' workers and stressed direct private sector involvement. 



This project, located in five Tennessee counties — Anderson, Campbell, 
Claiborne, Morgan, and Scott--cmerged from a study undertaken to deter- 
mine the extent *to 14 hich womefrtfere interested in coal mining and 
employer* were willing to hire thra. Based on the findings, the Coal 
Employment Project was funded in part by the Women 1 s Bureau to develop an 
advocacy (Coal Mining Support Team), training, and placement network 
which significantly increased the Euiber of women coal miners. Advocacy 
was direct ei at opening opportunities for women throughout the coal 
mining industry by stimulating enforcement of equal employment oppor- 
tunity and affirmative action laws and regulations. 

The training included 40 hours beyond the mmber required by Tennes- 
see mining officials for certification. This enrichment program included 
support needed by women to survive in this new work environment. A 
training manual was developed on safety and health and employment rights 
to meet tm special needs of women entering the coal industry. The Coal 
Employment Project staff worked closely with State vocational depart- 
ments, mine owners, and the United Mine Workers. 



Ibis special ef fori .to assist Hispanic low income women to become job 
ready and gain work skills served wctaen who were heads of families, AFDC 
recipients, or former migrant womeu in the San Antonio, Texas, area. The 
project, funded initially by the Women 1 a Bureau in 19?8, provided special 
outreach information and recruitment efforts to acquaint the women with 
the progr£u $nd its purpose. The applicants then were given pre~ 
eaplqyment counseling, world-of-work orientation, and other supportive 
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training. Special efforts werti made to provide for child care and trans- 
portation needs. Follow-up activities and participation in a support 
group encouraged job retention and helped the women to deal with common 
problems. 

« ■* 

The training design was quite different from traditional programs. 
The thrust, was to move women quickly into jobs after only 2 to 3 weeks of 
classroom experience and job site visits to acquire job readiness skills. * 
One interesting feature of this program was job development, in which 
"packages" o£ jobs wene identified first, then women were recruited to 
fill those jobs or to enter training programs. The package' might consist 
of several kinds of jobs with a single employer, or it might include only 
one kind of job, suuh as electrical worker, with one or more emplpyers. 
The project has been replicated in several areas of the country, * 



Enterprise Trainihg Re nters: Occupational Development for Utah's 
Rural Dis placed ^omemaker^ ' 

Focusing on the 'dual objectives of assisting displaced homemakers 
prepare for entry x into the world of work and securing unsubsidized 
employment In fields of steady occupational growth, this initiative 
provides intensive occupational development and skills training to rural 
displaced homemakers in Utah. Ihe ultimate goal of the project is the 
development of a program of services that will continue after Federal 
funding oeases. This is being accomplished through the identification 
and mobilization of local resources to continue program operations 
through the two Enterprise Training Centers now bein£ funded by the 
Women's Bureau. A replicable program model also is being developed to 
serve the needs of displaced homemakers in othW parts of the country. 

Start on Success (SOS) Program 

To assist, displaced homemakers and mature women who have limited 
access to resources necessary for independent economic security, the 
Women 1 s Bureau in 198a contracted writh the Door Opener in Mason City, 
Iowa, to develop and implement a project' on entrepreneur ship training. 
The organisation provided training to low income displaced homemakers and 
mature women who have the t potential to be successf ully self-employed. 
They learned how to organize their approaph, market their services, and 
run their own businesses. 



■Corporate Womei^ 

Corporate Linkage Project 

In 1983 the Bureau initiated a projeot on "Women and the Corporate 
Ladder-Corporate Linkago* to: identify how woman advance into, upper 
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levels of management in industry and business; analyze programs and 
practices in major corporations whose goals are to enhance the mobility 
of professional wcsnen; and develop an occupational outlook cn prospective 
opportunities for the employment of women in professional and managerial 
positions in emerging new technologies. 

As part of this effort, key executives were interviewed to identify 
auooessf ul programs that contribute to the advancement of women in the 
corporate sector. In addition to the .data collected during these inter- 
views* a Corporate Round Table comprised of representatives from business 
and industry, gover ment, and academia was assembled. The purpose was to 
develop a corporate linkage process model through which the Women 1 s 
Bureau can work wit^h public agencies and private companies to identify 
the best means to accomplish the goal of increased upward mobility for 
professional women in industry and business. 

institute for the Advancement of Black Fema le? in Corporations 

The Institute addressed issues confronting the black female in the 
corporate sector, and. was part of a project to develop a model program 
which may be useful to black institutions of higher education in prepar- 
ing black women for advancement to leadership positions. Noting the lack 
of executive development programs that address the needs of minority 
wocien, the Women* s Bureau contracted with Howard University in Washing- 
ton,. D.C. , to develop a model that addressed the needs of both mature 
black women and younger black women students. 

In September 1982 the Institute Was held at Howard University, and 
involved representatives from corporations, government, academia, and 
sttdents. Recommendations were made about the need for:, instructional 
materials to address the concerns of blaok women corporate executives, 
* internships/apprenticeships, and continuing research. 

Corporate Gov ernance and the Advancement of Women 

This project was designed to establish a dialogue with corporate 
board womep foousing on: private sector programs and policies to provide 
opportunities for women working in corporations} ways to facilitate 
opportunities for women-owned businesses; and the development of networks 
and leadership activities such as mentoring roles. The dialogue was 
implemented through a seriep of five regional conferences during 1981-82. 
The conferences represented a second phase of the projeot, the first of 
which (during 1979-80) oonsisted of a directory and a profile analysis 
study of women serving on boards of for-profit corporations with *500 or 
more employees. Conference participants were women boar4 members and 
representation of upper oana^emont from larger corporations and some 
women who owned business. The discussion centered on the need to help 
©ore women move fraa entry-level jobs into mid and upper level management 
positions and ways to assist women within their own companies. 
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Women Offenders 



Apprenticeship Project 

Women in prison today are young, poorly educated, and have limited 
occupational skills. Between 1975 a^nd 1983, although the number of 
female, offenders increased, their proportion of the total adult offender 
population remained unchanged at around H to 6 percent. 

To help prepare women offenders to enter the labor force after their 
release from prison, and to enable them to obtain jobs that pay well 
enough to sustain them and their families economically, the Women 1 s 
Bureau has advocated that women receive adequate education and training 
while incarcerated. Toward that end, in f$78 the Women* s Bureau con- 
ducted a national conference with State corrections officials to explore 
ways of improving employment and training programs for women in prisons. 
Since then, significant developments have occurred in training oppor- 
tunities made available to women in both Federal and State prisons. 

The Bureau developed its cooperative relationship with the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training and with the Bureau of Prisons to promote 
apprenticeship training for incarcerated women. As a result, in the five 
Federal institutions that house women and in at least 17 State prisons, 
apprenticeship training is offered or programs are being developed. The* 
Federal Correctional Institution at Alderson, West Virginia, which has 
- the largest apprenticeship program in existence in an all-female institu- 
tion, is considered the model upon which other prison apprenticeship 
programs can be patterned. The Alderson program normally has 50 to 80 
apprentices in 19 skilled trade areas. The trades, mostly nontraditional 
for women, include: plumber, painter, electrician, auto mechanic, steam- 
fitter, air-conditioning/refrigeration niechanic, firefighter, and sewing 
machine repairer^ 

In November 1982, a major accomplishment was the signing of a Linkage 
System Agreement for apprentices released from Alderson to the Washington 
D.C. , area. This Agreement was approved by- the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, the Women's Bureau, the Alderson warden, District of Coluabia 
and area correctional officials, the U.S. Department of Labor* s Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training, and the District of Columbia Apprenticeship 
Counoil. It commits the agencies involved to a concerted effort to 
support the apprenticeship program at Alderson, and to assist the appren- 
tices returning, home to continue their apprenticeships in union, or 
employer programs, or to find jobs in their phosen trades. In September 
19M the Agreement was expanded to give assistance to all apprentices 
released from Alderson no matter where in the United States th$y go. It 
is hoped that these agreements will establish a model for post-release 
service that could be extended to all locates in apprenticeship programs 
at Federal and State prisons. 
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Network on Fe male Offenders 

* » 

The Network is an informal association of organizations and individ- 
uals from the Distrlbt of Columbia and neighboring States of Maryland and 
Virginia interested in exchanging information and ideas on the problems 
and needs of female offenders. Started by the Werners Bureau in 19T9f it 
developed out of a need to address the status of women offenders and ex- 
offenders and the problems they confront. As a result individuals from 
more than 60 local; Statue, and Federal agencies and community abased 
organizations formed ttie Network tQ coordinate efforts and to pirsuo 
improved services for wemen offenders. Kosbers are on staff at criminal 
^ustioe^plannlng boards, jails, prisons, half-way houses, Fedoral and 
% State correctional agencies, Commissions*, on the Status of Women, National 
and State wcaen's organizations, projectb and programs with a concern for 
female offenders, ang Congressional committees. Meetings, held quar- 
terly, usually consist of a panel discussion on issues affecting women 
offenders and a series of updates or short reports on legislative 
matters, private agency programs, government initiatives, and court 
*~case3. ' * / 

/ 



Project TPS A (Individual Development and Entrep reneur! rd Activities^ ^ 

To address the needs of impoverished rural women in the Mississippi 
Delta, and to develop a training model for use in similar situations in 
other areas of the country, the Bureau ia 1982 undertook a pilot effort 
with Coahoma Junior College in Clarksdale, Mississippi. The program 
provided vocational technical training in non traditional skills and Job 
placement assistance to minority women 35 years of ago and oldor who 
maintain families. 

Project IDEA is an example of a partnership effort between the Fed- 
eral Government and educational institutions to prepare economically 
disadvantaged persons to enter the j#>> market. It was an effective 
program for serving the needs of rural Jpw income waaon who laok market- 
able skills and may be displaced farja porkers. Training was provided in 
such areas as construction masonry^ welding, carpentry, entrepreneurial 
skills, law enforcement, and paraaedio technology; 



Tennessee-Toabigbee Waterway Co nstruct Ion Project 

Ihis "cooperative project was undertaken to increase the participation 
of women in construction work connected with the Tennessee- Xoabighoc - 
Waterway and grew out of r the Bureau's concern for the low econcsaia status J 
of southern rural womon. The activities included special outreach to 
women and coordination with unions, contractors, State and local govern- 
ments, and community-based organizations to develop tjargotcd recruitment, 
training, " and placement efforts. As a direet result of this outreacft, 
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female employment participation did increase At the peak of construc- 
tion, the Federal goals for women in construction were met. 

« 

Successful retention method? were adopted by working directly with 
the unions and nonunion contractors to Increase the nuabers and retention 
rates of women. Several training progr'ams were initiated and \f forts 
were put forth to recruit, train, and place women in these nontradftional 
job3 which -afforded rura l womes r'an opportunity to enter the nontradi- 
tional construction work force in- a very positive manner. 

-. i 
Women's Opportunity. proffr*W , 

Ihis initiative in rural Mississippi was implemented by the National 
Council of Negro Women tp provide recruitment, pre-employmenl/ orienta- 
tion, ahd placement to rural women in Okolona and Issaquena during 1978- 
80. Some of the problems affecting these women were lack. of institutions 
which could prepare them to enter the job market? lack of transportation 
in a remote area; lack of services such as running water, telephones, and 
sewage systems; and lack of job opportunities. 

Appalachian Women's Rmolovcient information Protect 

" s ' * 

Operated by the American Friends Service Committee in 1978-80, this 
project demonstrated techniques that enabled rural Appalachian women in 
3even oountles of Kentucky, Virginia,, and West Virginia to gain higher 
levels. of employment, greater participation in job training programs, and 
'ir Crea88d ut . illaati0D> and availability of social services related to job 
^stability and success. Because the region is mountainous, aocess to 
Information at a central location is virtually uhavatlable to many vof the 
low income or unemployed women. Sheref ore,"' mobile units were designed to 
take employment information and resource people into hollows and hills of 
Appalaohia to provide counseling, referral to training and placement 
services, and other employment information. 



■Ifflalgrant/Rofugee Woaen , 

Job Training in Food Services , 

In 1 982 the Organization' of Chinese American Women, under contract 
with the Women's Bureau, designed and conducted a program in Washington, 
D.C. , to improve the employment skills of Chinese American women by 
emphasizing food preparation and management techniques used in restau- 
rants, catering -firms, and other food services. An objeotive of the 
project was to encourage na'tional women's organizations and program 
operators to respond to the uniq tie, needs of immigrant and refugee women 
who face -many barriers becausfe they are not proficient in the English, 
language, are not familiar with work ethio3 and customs in this country, 
and lack skills needed in the U.S. jqo market. A by-product .of the 
project was a program model suitable for replication in other areas with* 
large immigrant, refugee, and entrant populations. 
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^ Asian/Pacific. American (APAl Worni^s Employment Proieot 

^Bie major thrust was a series of community consultations bringing 
leadership Af^ women and community resources together ♦ These dialogues 
were held in 1 980 to identify the economic "and employment needs of APA. 
women, especially new immigrants and refugees. The information gathered 
at the consultations served\as a guide for subsequent research and demon-^ 
stration projects of the Women's Bureau which focus on ttie training and 
employment of immigrant, refugee, and entrant women* (A research 
initiative is descried under Part 3, ^Research Activities of .the Women* s 
Bureau, tt ) ' 



To address the issues related to increasing the number of women 
holding responsible positions on the staffs of unions, the Werners Bureau 
in 1980 contracted with* the Department for Professional Eoplpyees, AFL- 
CIO, to develop the Women's Project. Activities included: conducting a 
survey of the affiliated unions, focusing solely on women in appointed 
staff positions; designing a pilot staff development conference that 
focused on three skills deemed necessary for career advancements-organi- 
zational effectiveness, prof essional effectiveness, and personal effec- 
tivShess,; establishing a clearinghouse pf information including statisti- 
cal data, research studies, bibliographies, and educational and other- 
materials i and developing publications covering women in professional\and 
technical occupations, safety and health risks of professional women 
office workers, and upgrading and promotion strategies, which 'were 
contained in fct handbook for union staff women and a training guide for 
staff development conferences ~f or union women. 



Commission s on the Status of Women 

For more than two decadep, commissions on the status of women have 
been serving as official advocates for women by advising Governors,. 
Mayors, county executives, and legislatures on issues of concern to 
women.' During this time the number of active State and local commissions 
has grown dramatically. As of June 1984 there were commissions in 39 
States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico*, and in about 175 
localities* • 

A study of Commissions on the Status of Women revealed a Wi<Jer range 
of structure and programs. In the beginning the majority of pqmmissions 
were- created by executive order, but increasingly they have been estab- 
lished by legislative mandate. In this way, although appointments to 
commissions 'frequently change with new administrations, the commissions 
themselves continued 

* Over the years some commissions have been attached ^to units of 
government such as departments of labor or hiiman services, 6r in a few 



cases they have become a*°full~:f£edged governmental unist, such as the 
Women's Bureau in Louisiana and the Women* s Unit in the Governor's Office 
in New York. Some commissions receive legislative appropriations anil 
hire executive directors and</or other staff. Others operate only with 
volunteers. The commissions vary in size but most average 15 to 25 I 
members. * t n 

The Women 1 s Bureau h£s maintained a close relationship with commis- 
sions, providing technical assistance in program .areas, serving as 
informal liaison, compiling current rosters, and cosponsoring regional 
meetings of commissions. The Bureau f .s mandate to promote the welfare iof 
wage-learning^ w ome n is also d priority of most commissions. # . 

Among the activities in which commissions are involved are: estafr« 
lishing rosters of qualified wsme*'* for public appointment; improving job 
opportunities for low income women; improving guidance and counseling for 
women and girls; promoting day tare services; establishing services for 
displaced homemakerS; and encouraging women to enter nontraditional 
Occupations. These activities have been accomplished through methods 
'such a3 publijShing and distributing materials, advocacy, public heaters , 
conference, and the operation of employment and training pro^rams # which 
provide direct* services" to the client populatifiju 

The ^/omen's Bureau utilized the forum of symposia as an effective 
mechanism for gathering information firsthand froto experts in a variety 
of fields. These 1- or 2-day conferences initiated by the Bureau were 
cooperative efforts with educational institutions and women 1 s organiza- 
tions. They offered opportunities for dialogue on issue s critical to 

employment and gaining of the Bureau 1 s diverse constituencies. 

• ** * 

In sites across the country, the symposia involved public policy- 
makers, researchers, and high 'technology specialists, as well as other 
persons in private enterprise, corporations, unions, academia, the media, 
and women 1 s organizations. These individuals shared their knowledge and 
perceptions about specific issues and offered Recommendations v for future 
Vomers Bureau initiatives/ 

AmOng the topics addressed at the symposia were: 

1 

o Math and Science Preparation for Young Women 
o Impact of Sesf Role Socialization on Careers for Women 
o Dislocated Women Workers * fc 
o Women and* High Technology Bnploymgnt 
.o Public Policy Issues Affecting Older Women 
o Future Explorations for Working Womdn 
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Part V. Initiatives of Nongovernmental 

Organizations ; 
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Part 5. * iffllTIATI^S OF HONGOTEBNMBNXAL ORG ANIZ ACTIONS 

INTRODUCTION 

American women who are working or seeking to enter the labor forcp 
are served by a vast array of nongovernmental organizations. While some 
groups focus on helping women to prepare far and obtain employment, 
others are geared toward helping women gain upward mobility in skills, 
level of job responsibilities, and earnings. Some organizations work to 
increase women's opportunities for work in nonfcraditional jobs, while 
others promote or provide employment-rdJ>ated support services suah as 
child care. Some limit their scope to a particular issue or occupation 
or target group in preference to those groups whose tasks and priorities 
are defined largely by the needs identified. Still other organizations 
are advocacy groups that center their attention on information sharing 
and education to increase awarenesa*of v gfajor concerns Related to wjome^s 
employment or economic welfare. *Th'er)> are individual organizations, 
coalitions and networks, tas£ forces, caucuses, auxiliary groups, and 
community-based as well as regional and national groups. 
.* 

• *» 

Wh&tever the structure and focus of these nongovernmental organiza- 
tions, the characteristics and numbers of their membership, or the female 
population they serve— and many serve other segments of society as well— 
they have a.mutual objective to prdhote.the economic and social 'welfare 
of women. Together they reflect the* growing awareness in the United 
States of the need %o assist women to overcoat axty barriers thai/ prevent* 
their participating more fully and productively in the ,La&or force. 
Thus, these nongovernmental organizations contribute. significantly toward 
fulfijjping the goals of theNational (and WorJ.d)>lan of Action. Indeed, 
theii* activities, have resulted in many achievements for women in tlie 
United State> during the U.N. Decade for women. • " * 

Clearly it is impossible to summarize the activities of the countless 
numbers of organizations that are serving women at all levels of the 
n^tiohal^structure. Rather, this section merely provides* examples to 
illustr^atft the scope of activities fcna services .of those organizations 
working to improve wanen f s employment opportunities and. economic status. 
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Organization - Groups gervgj 

* 

- 

Alpha Kappa Alpha Black jfcmen 
Sorority • * 

Poor Women - * 



Youth 



American \ ^ Displaced 

Association pf Kcmematkers 
University Women 

\' * ' Working Women 



t 



Aotivltles ' • * ' . ' 

i • r ' . : 

Conducts* seminars on job hunting and 
* career^ development'. 

— Sponsor s-qonf er ences- 4;^identify — T - 
fcconomio problems common to women. 

■ Developed programs to address the 
problems of 'illiteracy. 

Operates a Job Corps center: 

« . - 

Through its Families and Work , * 
Project provides local forUms 
for individuals and organisations 
concerned with family/work * -« 
relationships. 

Has been an effective force in the 
creation of Job training programs 
for displaced homemakers. 

Provides skills training and basic 
education for poor women in, India* 

Strives to increase employment 
opportunities for educated women. * 



American Federa- , Women in Labor 

tion of State, Unions 

County, and 

Mupioipal 

Employees 

A. 




American Nurses \ Women in 
Association Nursing 



' Established day care centers at 
the workplace. 

Pressured for pay equity studies. 

Pursues sex discrimination cases and 
charges for public employees. 

..Pursues sex discrimination and 
piay equity cases and charges for 
f nurses. 

Promotes the concept of job sharing 
as a viable work option of health 
care workers. 
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• 


* \ 


* * * 


J 


# 

* • 


* 


4 


t 

*• 


Qrga#zatt<?n 

# 


GrouDs 'Served - 


Activities . . 

* - • ■ 


> 

K 


* • * 

Ameriten Red 
pross 


Teenagers fc 
% 


c . ' * * 
Sponsors leadership development 

* conferences. 


H * 

• * 


* 


* 


* ♦ 
* Promotes career exploration through 
volunteerism. * 

« 


• 


Association of. 
•Flight Attendants 


Flight 
Attendants 


Achieved the removal of age, weigtft, 
and pregnancy restrictions. 




Association of 
Junior Leagues 

4 * 

• * 

m 


Reentry Women 

Displaced 
Homemak£rs 

« 


Provides job internships tjo wbmen 
returning to the' labor force. 

Developed^ project to train people 
who care for children. , 

Launched a "Learn to Read" program 
to combat illiteracy in adults. 


* 
• 


1 

Baltimore New 
Directions for 
Women 


A13, Women 


Provides a full range of career 
counseling and employment 
training services. 

Conducts an in-depth seminar program 
» for women reentering the labor 
force, 

• 

Through a Job search program, served 
people experiencing special barriers 
to employment.' 




Campb Fire 
• 


Young women 


Developed a before* and afte* school 
care program for working parents. 

Created career education programs 
ffcr high schools. 


% « 


J 


» 


provides leadership training. , 
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Organization 



grpypg Served* Aotivitie3 



Catalyst 



All Women 



Maintains a national clearinghouse 
library on women and work. 

Provided career and educational 
counseling afcd phograms. 

Kelps companies identity and Resolve 
problems related to. women iu the 

corporate sector. 

* * * * % 

Helps companies ^locatfe qualified 
women for boards' -of directors. 



Coal Employment 
project: • 



Women in 
Mining 



Advocates training and employment 
ifor wcmen in mining. 



Surve/ed vtocten miners to determine 
the effect of their work on their 
health. 



Coalition of 
Labor Union 
Women 



All Union 
Women 



Through* its Empowerment of Union 
Women project, a monitoring and 
resource program, assists women in 
achieving new unJ.on roles. 

Used an OSflA n Hew Directions* grs^t 
to develop research and educational 
and training materials on workplace 
hazards facing women such as 4 stress 
and reproductive hazards. 

Conducts workshops and provides 
informatiojial materials of interest 
to working women. 




DoLta Sigoa > 
Theta Sqrority 



Single Heads 
of' Households 

Young Wccben 

Blaok Vomer. 



Sponsored 43. conferences in support 
of single female heads of 
households, nationwide, and is 
continuing with the program 
implementation phase* 

v- 

Operates a" center to prepare adults 
to got a high school diploma or GED 
equivalency and move on to an x 
institution of higher learning* 

Operates a heme for underprivileged 
and socially maladjusted young women 
and provides joh skill training. 



Displaced Home- 
makers Network 



Displaced 
Homctoakers 



Worked* to get the inclusion of 
displaced homecoakers as a 
significant group in need of service 
in the Job Traini&g Partnership Aot, 

Publishes information on services 
available to displaced horaemakers. 

Published a training manual on 
entrepreneurial skills needed to 
operate a business. 



Future Home- 
makers of 
Merica 



Teenage Women 



Oirls Clubs 
of America 



r 

Young Women 



Assists young women in career 
planning, 

# Operates a child care and vocational 
"home eoonosaios center* % 

Provides guidance, support, and 
leadership development . 



Developed career awareness programs 
in new technology. 

Created a program to teach parents 
to be effective career advisors* 

Published f report on programs in 
career awareness,- employability 
skills, and employment training. 
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Ginl Scouts 
of the U.S.A. 



A 

Young Women * 



Provides programs to help girls 
develop deciijioEn aiding abilities and 

become' leaders. 

* * 

Publishes a workbook designed to 
enoourage girls to seriously 
investigate career options. 



National Alliance All Women 
Business 

.Business 
Owners 



Maintains a clearinghouse of 
materials of on employment, 
training, educationr *tc. 

Publishes a newsletter highlighting 
model programs for woven. 



National Council 
of La Raza <* 



Hispanic 
Women 



v Serves as. a network of Hispanic 
community-based organizations, and 
provides technical assistance to 
local training and employment 
programs' to improve opportunities 
fof Hispanics. 



National Council 
of Negro Women 



Minority Jfcsnen 
Teenage Women 
Poor Women 
Rural Wcmen 



Established a Women* s Center to help 
black and Hispanic woven gain job 
knowledge and skills. 

Directs an employment and training 
program to serve teens, teen 
parents, and pregnant teens. 

Cparated a program to provide pre* 
employment orientation, skills 
training, career development, and 
job placement services to rural 
wcmen* 



J 



gCBaMzattan Groups Served 

National Koaen's All Women 
Lav Center 



Activities 



Addresses policies on wcmen*^ 
employment- rights, emphasizing 
'nontraditional employment and 
enforcement of anti^scrimination 



laws. 

i 



Conducts training conferences on 
women's, education rights, whether as 
^tudentd or employees of education 
^institutions, and the problems of 
sex discrimination* 



9 to 5, 
National 
Association of 
Working Women 



Office 4 
1 Worjfers 



Developed model State legislation 
relating to use of video display 
terminals (VDT's) and advocates 
State legislation or regulations to 
protect VD£ operators from health 
hazards believed to be associated 
with VDT use* 



Wider Oppor- 
tunities for 
Wcmen 



All Waaen 



Developed employment programs for 
wcmen in skilled, well-paid 
nontraditional occupations* 

Works with employers *nd unions to 
develop a partnership for effective 
hiring and promoting of women. 

Serves as an advocate for women in 
the development of Federal 
employment policy. 
» 

Established the Waien's Work Force 
network to monitor the impact of 
public policy on women's employment, 
provide lines of communication among 
women's employment groups, and 
supply technical assistance. 
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QrpanlZSUon Grouoa Served Aofcivifciftg 

f 



Wcaen in Teenage Wosen 

Ccasurdty 

Service 




Young Wcaen* q Young, Wcaen 
Christian 

Association , 



Recruits and screens young wcaen for 
vocational training opportunities in 
the Job Corps. 

Presides supportive services before, 
during, .and after Job Corps 
training. 

Assists those young wcaen not . 
eligible for the- Job Corps to return 
to school or participate* in other * 
training programs. 



Provides a comprehensive network of 
supportive services and activities 
for teerage notbera who dropped out 
of school or job training prc^cd^ 

Created a training prcgroa for 
non traditional jobs for high school 
dropouts to icprcve enploycest 
-potential* 

Provided a'pre-ccployrent pro^rca 
concentrating on career exploration, 
physical fitness training, and on- 
the-job exposure. 

Uses its purchasing power %o furltesr 
aff irnativa action in eaployccnt at 
hotels and conference centers with 
whoa it contracts for nestings. 



1 H 
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Interna UoKd 



* 

« 

All Vecen 



Conducting a curve? to examine 
factors which hevo helped or 
hindered wocton employed In executive 
, poaltioM to deteratae eleeenta of 

Erovidos ah international 
scholarship prograa for vcttcn in 
aer^space-relafccd science and 
ongli&aering* 

Supports wceen'a spinning, vesr/ing, 
and pottery aePf-heap projects in 
K®r&a to assist then in raising 
incoae in support of thecm£lvc3 and 
their fsailica, 

ftmds tfao construction of wells in 
Sri Lanka to* aid wasen wfco carry 
later and prepare food for tbeix* 
families* 
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Part 6* FUHJfiB QISECTIOiS 

OVERVIEW 4 . 

While there is much uncertainty in projecting the future,' it is a 
fact -that the future. is grounded largely in the present. In the case of 
^tha labor force fend the participation of women, the future situation will 
reflect-, to a large oxtent,<the demograpbio characteristics of the exist-, 
ing population. The future experience of women in the labor force also 
depends* greatly upon the edonosay, especially where they are in the 
process of shifting* to nontraditional occupations and industries. 
Unforeseen business fluctuations nay occur, having a negative effect on 
t£e demand for workers. 

Policy changes are less certain than, demographic* changes, especially 
those of governments and trading partners outfside the U.S. borders* 
•Also, details of occupational employment are less certain than industrial 
trends. As mentioned periodically in the review of employment develop- 
ments duri»g the Decade for Women, impacts from sectors of the world 
econooy have had increasingly greater effects on the nation's employment 
situation* >f 

" ' » ■ . v 

By T995 total U.S. employ »eht is expected to be between 128.3 and 

132.8 million, and women will account for about percent of those 
workers, according to rrajeatiorta by the 0.S. Department of Labors 
bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS). Both jobs *nd production growth are 
expected to taper off during the latter part of the period, primarily in * 
response to slower projected growth in both the population and labor 
force*. (Projections of the labor force to 1995 are shown in Appendix 
table 18.) 

All major sectors of the O.S. econooy are expected t& grou during the 
next decade, but Manufacturing will continue to claim a smaller share of 
the growth, while the service~produ'oing industries, will daim the larger. 
The largest export industries ara expeoted to include, amori^ other items, 
computers, aircraft, electronic components, and motor vehicles. The 
fastest grwing export industries slso will include computers and oommu- 
nication-rdLated produotA such as telephone and telegraph' apparatus. The 
outlook, then, is for continued growth in industries involved with 
computer-based technologies and requiring worker© with high, levels of 
skills. r „ 4 \ 

^ While the oooupational outlook points to continued high growth in 
some of the traditional area* for wembjn, such as clerical work, nursing, 
and teaching in kindergarten and elementary, school, the impaot of new 
technology will be. felt throughout most industries and mamr occupations. 
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Increasing nuabers of scientists, engineers, computer specialists, and 
technicians will be needed to provide the high degree of technical knowl- 
edge required in some industries and occupations. ~Not to be overlooked 
are professional and technical occupations in the medical field-* ihose 
involving services in health oare as *ell as research. The growing 
proportion of the elderly in the population wiil require more specialists 
. in geriatrics and related areas, 

While many of the computer-related occupations are "sex-neutral" in 
terms v of having between 25 and 55 percent female workers, women also will 
move increasingly into these and other nontraditional jobs as they study 
more science, mathematics, and into technical subjects in high school, 
and as they pursue post-secondary education in fieWs such as engineering 
and business management. These expectations and other employment projec- 
tions—as well §ts changes now pccurring in the use of computer-based 
technologies like word processing, computer-aided design, and computer- 
aided medisaiL diagnosis equipment— clearly point to the crucial need for 
training and retraining programs for workers, and perhaps signal new 

approaches by educational institutions. * 

% 

Future changes in publio policies very well may relate to issues 
4 surrounding the training and retraining of workers, health and safety 
factors oonneoted to new office technology or new work environments, and 
equity in pay and retirement income programs, among other issues. 

• ¥ 

To provide future direction in the development of policy and 1^ the 
formulation of programs to "improve training and employment opportunities 
for women, the Women 1 s Bureau initiated five research studies which are 
summarised in Part 3 of this report, "Research Activities of the Women's 
Bureau. n 



LABOR FORCE PROJECTIONS • 

Aooording to BLS> the number of persons of prime working age, 25 to 
54 years, in the labor force is expeoted to grow much faster through 1 995 
than the total labor force* The number of young workers will deoline, 
however, with the entry of the sharply reduced post-baby boom generation. 
At the same tizfie, the huge baby boom group of workers will be at their 
peak labor force participation levels* By 1995 the median ages of women 
and men will be nearly the same, at about 37 years, with minorities 
having lower median ages, 

Projections of the labor force to 1995, as caloulated by BLS, include 
estimates for lew, middle, and high growth* The middle estimate antici- 
pates that labor force participation of wcmen-will acoelerate, then taper 
off by 1995. Still, nearly two- thirds of the labor force growth will be 
among women, no matter* which of the three estimates is used. By the end 
of the next decade fully 60 percent of all working age women are expeoted 
to be in the labor force, Including almost 80 percent of those ages 25 to 
54. A smaller proportion of women ages 55 and over, however, mey be in 
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the labor force than there are at present. The steadily closing gap 
between the participation rates of white women and black and other minor- 
ity women will continue to close. Racial minorities other than blacks 
are expected to increase their proportion of the female Jabor force as 
they enter more fully into the economic activity of the Nation. By 1995 
ove> a fifth of the minority women's labor force will be composed of 
racial minorities other than blacks.* 



Industrial Outlook 

The services- producing sector is expected to provide more than three- 
fourths of all new jobs during the next decade. Women are expected to 
obtain the greatest share of their employment in this sector, just as 
they do today. BLS projects that the miscellaneous services sector will 
provide the most new jobs over the next decade, with about twice as many 
new jobs as will arise in manuf adturing. By 1995 these industries, 
including iw&ical care, business and professional services, and amuse- 
ments and recreation will provide almost one-fourth of total employment. 
Today wctoen generally are a larger component than men in the largest 
industry, miscellaneous business services, wlsich includes personnel 
supply, business consultants, janitorial and protective services, and 
computer and data processing services^ Women are still a minority of 
protective service workers and are not yet well represented at the higher 
levels in computer and data processing services. 

Historically, women have formed a large component of the retail trade 
industry but a far less prominent component of wholesale trade. Pro- 
jected growth is expected to expand faster in retail trade, especially in 
eating and drinking establishments. » 

On the other hand, women form substantial proportions of the work 
forces of some of the most rapidly declining industries, including those 
in nondurable manufacturing such as apparel and other textile produces. 
The long-term declines in farm work and unskilled manufacturing work are^ 
expected to continue, raising implications for training and retraining of 
workers in these declining industries. 

One particular industrial sector deserves special raentiop,, that is, % 
the high technology jaector, There is no standard definition of this part 
of the economy based either on production or employment, but several 
estimates indicate that although it is not yet a very large part of the 
whole, it will h&\te Tar-reaching effects on production and employment 
into the next century. According to BLS projections of high technology 
industries, employment will increase faster than the total employment for 
all industries. Most work will be in the manufacture of equipment and 
components. 
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Occupational Outlook 

-0 

The latest BLS projections list the following 10 occupations as those 
expected to provide the largest job growth through 1995: building cus- ' 
todians, cashiers, secretaries, general clerks, salesclerks, registered 
nurses, waiters and waitresses, kindergarten and elementary school 
teachers, truckdrivers, and nursing aides and orderlies* With the 
exception of truckdrivers, each „s among the leading occupations of women 
today. If current patterns do not change, women will still obtain .a 
large proportion of those jobs available "in the foreseeable future. , 
Although traditional for women, relatively low paying, arid often not 
requiring very high levels of education and training, even these jobs 
will be impacted by the introduction of computers into their work 
environments. 

Projections by BLS also indicate that because of the high degree of 
technical knowledge that will be required in working with computers, 
professional and technical workers will continue to increase faster than 
total employment, and will account for a greater share of total employ- 
ment by 1995. Service workers, with the exception of private household 
porkers,- also will grow faster than average. Managers, sales workers, 
and craft workers will increase at about average rates. The long-term 
declines will continue for operatives and laborers as the economy dhifts 
away from manufacturing. . Again, there are major implications for women, 
especially some of the raci&l minorities who have tended to concentrate 
in these declining occupations. 

Clerical occupations, which have provided the largest source of jobs 
for Women since the mid-1950 , s, are projected to grow at a much less 
rapid pace as the impact of computer-based word processing continues to 
modify demand for the tr&ditional typist or file clerk. This change 
could have far-reaching negative implications for unwary women working in 
these occupations or expecting to enter the labor force through that 
route. Further discussion on the training needs of workers impacted by 
new technology is included under the topic "Training Needs." 

EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 

The labor. force of the future will be even more highly educated than 
it is today, when one-fourth are college graduates and two- fifths of the 
college educated workers are women. Almost all workers in professional 
specialties had, some college education when they entered employment. 
Professions that educated women are shifting into, such as engineering, 
law, and life and physical sciences, increasingly are requiring advanced 
degrees for status and promotions. These advanced educational require- 
ments are different from the requirements of the professions where women 
traditionally have been employed such as .teaching at the elementary and 
secondary levels and nursing, which require bachelor's degrees. Mana- 
gerial and administrative occupations in which women have mad? some of 
the largest employment gains over the Decade now have employees with a 
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broad range of educational and other experiences, and.accwding to the 
BLS report, "How Workers Get Their Training, « released in early 1985, 
more than a third already had at least 4 years of., college education. 
Prospects are that persons in those positions in the future also will be 
required to have advanced education as more technical expertise and 
specialized knowledge will be needed, • 

Seme occupations that, formerly .did not require college degrees, such 
as police protection, increasingly will employ more highly educated 
workers, and many i>olice officers new are taking courses mainly in com- 
munity and junior colleges, m the past it was often the few women on 
the police force who were required to. have a college degree at job 
entrance to do the social work connected to law enforcement, while the 
men at the patrol level were accepted with a high school education. The 
future public protection work force, however, will include women in all 
> positions, and both" women and men will be more highl^ educated. 

In sales and some technical specialties, women workers generally do 
not have a college education and generally do not sell some of the mor^e, 
technical and "big ticket" items, whereas the men in these occupations 
often have studied engineering, business, or other technical subjects 
beyond high school^. As women continue to move into the more nontradi- 
tional areas of sales, more education will be requirel pf them. The BLS 
report also showed that some occupations In. the personal service in- 
dustries such as hotels and recreation services, where women are the 
majority pf % workers, are attracting increasing proportions of college 
graduates. 

There are now more persons in the labor force who have had 1 year of 
college than there are those who have left school immediately upon grad- 
uation frdm high ;school. Many workers, however, end their education with 
high school, including most of the more than 30 percent of employed women 
who are in clerical and other office support occupations. With the 
spread of computer-based word processing and information technology, 
however* there is likely to be increased competition for the more chal- 
lenging and creative positions. Those positions may require higher 
skills in language, computation, editing, and communication than normally 
can be obtained with education that ends with a high school diploma. 

Another promising trend in education is the declining dropout rate. 
Data from the National Center for Education Statistics indioate that 
fewer students are dropping out of school before obtaining at least a 
high school diploma, Ihe dropout rate for; women. declined from 17 percent 
* in 1971 to 12,5 percent~iri' 1981; for men the rate .decreased from 16 to 13 
percent over the 10-year period. Among black women the rate dropped from 
25 percent in *971 to 18 percent in 1981; black men*s rate dropped from 
27 percent to match black women's, rate in 19.81. This is a trend that 
deserves continued encouragment, as the prospects are that there will be 
few good job opportunities for high school dropouts in the future. 
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Workers of the^1990 f s will be % expected to have studied the often 
termed "diffipult" mathematics and science subjects in order to under- 
stand the highly technical training they will receive on the job. 
Employers l\ave indicated that in the future they will expect improved 
proficiency^ in basic skills from enttfy level employees, including those 
who enter the labor force with only ^ high school education. With 
increased cooperation between employers and school systems, students 
already are beginning to take more difficult subjects. About 35 percent 
of the young women who were seniors in high schools in 1980 had completed 
2 or 2 1/2 years mathematics and 31 percent of the young men had done 
so. Similar proportions each hav* completed chemistry. On the other 
hand, only 28 percent of the female seniors ha<i v taken 3 or more years of 
mathematics, while almost 1*0 percent of the male seniors had done so. 
Only 6 percent of the young^women and 10 percent of the young men had 
studied physics. \ , 

* \ \ 

TRAINING NEEDS \ ~ 

f*. ' • \ ■ 

Training needs of the future will be one pf the most important issues 

in the coming years. Estimates, are that between 50 and 80 percent of the 

present labor force must be retrained within tjhe next few years— because 

of the many changes in the structure of industry brought \on by the wide 

dissemination of new methods and eguipmerit related to computers and other 

new technology, and because of the\rapid changes iajproduct^ and services 

influenced by the highly competitive t£$d£ envippnment. Furthermore, the 

structural changes include the internal labor markets an^ affect the 

promotion routeiTtipward from entry level in firms that traditionally have 

allowed increasingly experienced and valuable workers to advance with 

responsibility and earnings. Especially at middle management, Sale3, and 

some technical levels, workers more $nd more are expected bp enter * 

already trained and educated, whereas formerly such workers largely had 

begun at lower levels right out of high, school and moved up. x These 

changes in former promotion routes also include the clerical management 

or supervisory slots mainly available to experienced women. v 

\ 

In the United States today it is estimated that more than 7 million 
workers already use computer-based video display terminals to do word and 
data processing. Some 400,000 Wo*d processing units were sold in tl^e 
United States in 1984 alone. By 1990 the number of terminals in u$q ip 
expected to reach at least 40 million. An international consulting f ivtiy 
predicts that by 1990 "between 40 and 50 percent of all American workers x 
will be making daily use of electronic-terminal equipment." Women make N 
up a disproportionate number of the clerical and other office workers who y 
are vulnerable to the changes resulting from the new office technology. 
In addition, women rising through the ranjks of supervisors, adminis- 
trators, and managers will require training or retraining as the focus of 
computer-based office equipment shifts toward those workers whose jobs 
have not yet been greatly impacted by these new products. Women are new 
half of the employees in the electronics industry where rapid change is 
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expected tb continue, implying the need for continued training or 
retraining of workers. * 

According to the BLS study on "How Workers Get Their Training," more 
than half of supervisors of clerical workers and other administrative 
support employees have obtained training to improve, their skills. High 
proportions of administrative support workers whose jobs already involve 
contact with computers— such as reservation clerks, insurance adjusters 
and investigators, bank tellers, computer equipment operators, and pay- 
roll clerks— have received training to improve their skills. Surpris- 
ingly, however, only 28 percent of typists, secretaries, and stenog- 
raphers Indicated in the BLS study that they had received training to 
improve their skills. This portends continual retraining, and upgrading 
.of skills in the coming years for the 3.5 million women in those jobs— 
the very positions targeted for the rapid introduction of new equipment. 
The Women's Bureau has identified the needs of this labor force segment 
as critical for the coming decade and will be developing a new thrust 
based on research now in process on the .impact of technological change, 
and oh the impact of job dislocation, summarized in Part 3 on "Research * 
Activities of the Women's Bureau." 

In occupations where large numbers of more highly educated women' are 
employed and some that have been targeted as nontraditional for women, 
such as administration and some professional specialties, more' than 60 
percent of those workers indicated that they have had additional 
training. Many of the positions in fields such as mathematical and 
computer sciences, public administration, health professions, protective 
service work, and educational ar.J .vocational counseling. are being im- 
pacted daily by new technology and are also in the forefront of some of 
the research and development. These workers can be expected to continue 
to require training or retraining to maintain their jobs. The Women's 
Bureau has initiated a. research study to gain more knowledge about how to 
facilitate career ohanges of women in professions, especially in tradi- 
tional occupations. The effort is summarized in Part 3 on "Research 
Activities of the Women's Bureau." 

Increasingly, education and training for labor force entry and for 
promotion will be the responsibility of educational institutions, and 
equitable access to these institutions could become a focal point for 
competing workers and potential workers. 



Young Workers • 

Increasingly, young women, and men who leave high sohool before 
obtaining a diploma as well as those who end their formal education at 
high sohool graduation have difficulty entering the world of work. 
Often, aside from not having a strong basic education, *they lack job- 
seeking skills in addition to emry level job skills. Host have little 
knowledge of the variety of opportunities, in the job market. Conse- 
quently, these young people experience a series of disappointments as 
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thw attempt to enter the job market unprepared and inexperienced — they 
end up in very low skilled and low paying $bbs or become unemployed. 

The need for school-to-work training was identified oarly in the 
Decade, and the Women's Bureau an4 several nongovernmental organisations 
have developed effective approaches to overcoming barriers to the labor 
force entry of female youth. Descriptions of these programs are included 
in part H in the section on Mechanisms .of Change, under the -topic "Youth 
Programs. tt 



Old^r y6k^ers 



The difficulties of older women Workers and potential, workers who 
require training and retraining vary with their labtfr market experiences. 
Th$ National Commission for Employment Policy, in its report "Older 
Worker Employment Comes of Age: Practice and Potential, n issued in early 
1985, summarized seme of the training needs of older workers as follows: 



Classification TTg^tift.Negflg, 

Workers at or near retirement Rarely offered by emplpyers; adult 

* _ . education only public sector 

program for those employed. 

Displaced workers Needed, but should build on 

existing expertise. 

Disadvantaged workers Needed, but not often taken 

advantage of; rarely offered by 
employers. 

Retirees seeking to reenter Few program^ available, 

the labor force 

In addition to the issues identified above, older women workers who are 
at or near retirement age often have been in the same low skill jobs for 
some time and they have no newly acquired saleable skills. Many of tfcs 
women who become displaced workers simply withdraw from the labor force. 
Disadvantaged older women workers include displaced homemakers and former 
welfare recipients who require training and counseling for special needs 
arising from their long-term absence from* the world of work. In addition, 
disadvantaged older women workers often have remedial education needs as 
well as new skills training; for example, some minority women whose educa- 
tion ended with little more than elementary schooling; or the newly arrived 
women immigrants, refugees, and entrants who especially need laftguage 
skills. Finally, since part of the growth of the female labor force in the 
coming decade will be attributed to women who previously stayed home, most 
of iwhom are older, many will have training needs related to the new tech- 
nology that will be used in the workplace. . 
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Questions about who will pay for the massive training and retraining 
already foreseen are being debated. Suggested solutions range from use of 
part of workers 1 IRA's to tax write-offs, similar to thos8 for research and 
development, for employers who invest heavily in the training and retrain- 
ing of their employees. Increasingly, there is coordination between 
employers and schools, both secondary and higher educational institutions. 
It can be foreseen already that the needs for retooling industries as well 
as the needs for retraining workers will continue into the next century. 

The Women's Bureau has identified some of the training cpmponents that 
help women overcome the barriers to their full participation" in the labor 
force. Descriptions of programs that have utilised specific processes or 
tested new approaches to training are summarized in Part on "Program 
Components and Mechanisms Used by the Women's Bureau To Improvo Employment 
Opportunities. » 



. POLICY OUTLOOK 

The outlook for policy development is for further fine-tuning of 
employfoent-related law's that significantly affect women. Review and 
reassessment of affirmative action plans to achieve^ equitable means of 
removing systemic barriers to employment opportunity a^e expected to 
continue. Development of criteria for identifying unlawful discrimination 
in job classification and wage-setting practices will be sought. 

♦ * - * * 

Employment and training policies and programs for youth who have not 
attained basic skills and for longtime hcmemakers entering or reentering 
the labor force will be even more important with the skill requirements of 
new jobs. 

It is expected that policymakers will continue efforts to make retire- 
ment income more accessible to women, assessing proposals for quicker 
vesting and portability in private pension plans and equitable balancing of 
social security benefits for one-earner and dual-earner families, 

( Safety N and health issues will continue to arise from new office tech- 
nology and from new data about toxic substances in work environments. 

With the continued increase of dingle working parents and t of families 
where both wife and husband are in the labor force, care for* children and 
dependent adults and parental leave arrangements will become ever more 
crucial to women and men. Local, State, and Federal policymakers will be 
looking at the extent to "which cMld care and time for family respon- 
sibilities are to be employee benefits (with or without tax incentives for 
the employer), or are the responsibility of each individual or of the 
community ^ 
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With the tendency toward a nearly equal distribution of women and men 
oocU P at± o°f *fn the future,. their policy* goals for employment and 
benefits are more likely to coincide. Nevertheless the issues named are 
complex and do- not lend thenselves to easy solutions. In 'formulating 
policies, legislators must often balance equities, not simply between labor 
and management, but between different groups'of employees, retirees, and 
consumers as well. Further, a proposal mu£t be viewed for its impact on 
tne health of the economy and the growth of jobs in a world society as well 
as on the worklife and benefits of the employees immediately concerned. 

The achievements of the Decade are significant. The tasks ahead remain 
flnaiienging. 
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Baploycent Statvs of the CivU ian Kcninstitutiocal Population , 
1975 to 1984. 

Baploycant by Industry, 1975 and 1934. 

Occupational Distribution of Employed Wocen, 1575 atd 1£5ft. 

20 Leading Occupation Enploycd WcsQa~«19?6, 1§c0, acd 198*. 

ttocen ap a Percent ef Total Employed by Selected Qceupatioas, 
1930 afid 196*. 

Comparison of Merdian Earnings of Ycar-Kou&d Full-Tins Workar?, 
1975-1983. 

# 

Hedian Weekly Earning of # Full-Tico Wags acd Salary tfcifera, 
Annual Aver ago $9S4.» * 

Baploytamt Status *of Wcticn, Ago 16 a&d Over, £y Paeo* ,1575 
1984* " 

ESployne&t Status of Hiapanlo Vlcam, Aga 16 asd Over, 1976 afti 
1984. . ' 

Civilian Labor Fores Participation Rates, by igs Orcip, !J75» a?*3 
1984. . 

Lacor Ferco Status of Moce?!, Ago 25 to 64 t *by ?eara of Ctisool 
Completed, Karch 

Total Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education in Selected 
Kajor Fields of Study, by Sex, Fall 1976 cu£ 

Bachelor's, Kaster's, and E^ator*3 Cogrccs Conferred by 
Institutions of Hitter Education aid Sclented Fields of Study, 
1983-^4. 
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U Lafeov Foreo Participation Rates of tfoaen Ago 16 and Over* by 

Karital Statin and Presence and Ago of Children, 1975 and 1934. 

15 Earners in Foniliea, by Relationship, 1975 f 1$8Q» and 198*. 

16 Labor Forco Status* of tfcsoa Who Kaintain Faniliea, 1975 and 

17 Selected Characteristic* of Voaem Maintaining Faniliea, 1975 and 
1983. : 

18 Civilian Labor Foroo, by Sox, Ago, &cd Rac®, 1975 and 1934 and 
Kiddie Growth Fr objection to 1995* 
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TABLE \ 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF THE QVILIAH HQHINSTITUTIOHAL POPULATION 

1975 TO 198*» 
, (Kumoe^ in Thousands! 



Year 



Civilian 
Honinstitutional 
Population 



Civilian 
Labor 
Force 



Labor Force 
as 

Percent of 
population 



Unemployment 
Employed Unemployed flate 



Total, ago 16 jand over 

• in 
iief 

I960 

m 

' 1977 

m 

JHrnon, ago 16 and over 

198$ 
1983 
1982 
1981 
1980 

P 

1? 

1975 



1 76,383 
174,215 

iim 

mm 



159,033 
155 150 
153,153 

imi 

90,748 
8G$60 



113,511 
111 ,550 
110*201 
108*670 

104,962 
102,251 

8:« 

93,775 



49,709 
98*503 
47,755 
116,695 

»:?* 

37,575 



64.4 
§4.0 
64.0 



53.6 
52.9 
52.6 
52.1 
51.5 
50.9 
50.0 
$8.U 
47 .3 
46 .3 



105,005 
100j8f 




45,915 
U4,047 
43,256 
43,000 
42 117 
41,217 

Till 
33I9J9 



8,5 
10,7 

10,67 




Source: 




!:i 
f:i 

6.1 
7.1 

n 



7.6 

6.8 



I: 



8.6 
9.3 



U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE 2 

EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRY, 1975 AND 1984 
(Numbers in Thousands) 



Industry 



Total 
Employed 



Women as 
Percent 
of Total 



19?5 



Total 
Employed. 



Women ^s* 
Percent 
of Total 



Total, 16 years and over 

Agriculture * 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Durable Goods 
Nondurable Goods 

Transportation & Public Utilities 

Trade 

Wholesale 
Retail 

* 

Finance, Insurance & Real Estate 
Banking 

Credit Agencies 
Security, Commodity. & 
Investment Companies 
Insurance 
Real Estate 

Services 

Private Households * 
Business & Repair 
Personal Services 
Entertainment & Recreation 
Professional & Related 
Forestry & Fisheries 

Public Administration 



105,005 
3,321 
957 
6,665 

.!§:*» 

8|389 
7,358 

21,979 
4,212 
17,767 

654 

516 
2,018 
1,702 

32,214 
1,243 
5 458 
2,931 
1,260 

21,174 
148 

4,766 



43.7 

19.7 

17.2 

8.4 

32.6 
26.6 
41.5 

25.8 

47.4 
27.4 
52.2 ■ 

57.7 
70.0 
68.5 

39.2 

Hi 

60.7 
f 

3L*6 
66.4 
15.5 

40.2 
1 — 



85,846 


39.6 


3,408 


17.1 


762 


9.6 


5,093 


' 6.2 


19,457 
7,918 


28.6 

21 • i 

v 38.7 


5,692 


21.9 


17,713 
3,382 
14,331 


48.4 


4,735 
418 


51.4 
59^ 


240 
1,592 . 
1,191 


35.2 
49.5 
39.3 


24,174 

m 

16,57^ 


60.3 
88.0 
29.2 
65.2 
34.3 
64.2 
14.7 


4,824 


31.0 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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' - " - TABLE 3 < „ 

OCCUPATIONAL DISTBiBUTlbN T)F EMPLOYED WOMEN", 197^iND 1984 

. . , , » J * r— i i, — 



Occupation 



Total * .. . 

Managerial and Professional Specialty 
Executive, Administrative, & Managerial 
Professional Specialty 

Technical, Sales, & Administrative Support 
Technicians and Related Support 
Sales Occupations 

Administrative Support, Including Clerical 

Service Occupations 
. Private Household 
Protective Service 
Other Service Occupations 

Precision Production, Craft, £ Repair 

Operators, Fabricators, & Laborers 
Machine Operators, Assemblers,. & 

Inspectors, 
Transportation & Material Moving 
Handlers, Equipment Cleaners, helpers, & 

Laborers " 

Farming, Forestry, & Fishing 



i98n 



1975 



Percent of 

All 
Workers 



141 .6 

8:S 
IW 

47.9 
79.9 

'60.8 

if 

64. 

8.5 

26.Q 

4itt 

8.3 
16.6 
15.6 



Percent of 
All Female 
Workers 



100.0 

'22.5 % * 
8.5 

14.0 * . 

45.6 
29.1 

1:1 

0.5 
"16.2 . 

2.4 

. 9*6 t. - 



8 



1*6 

X 

1.2 



percent of 

All 
Workers 



. 39.6 

34.8 
21.9 
45.3 

61.3 
41.5 
4t.9 
77.2 



61.0. 
64.4 



5.5 
24.4 

*d 

16.9 
14.0 



Percent of 
All Felaale 
Workers 



1,00.. 0 

18.4 

-13.2 

45.6 
2.7 
11.3 
31.6 

20.8 

1:1 

17.1 

1.7 

12.0 

9.2 
0.6 

.2.2 

1.6 



Source: U.S. Department *bf Xabor, Bureau of Labor dt^tistiqs, 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

l». 
3 * 

7. 

8, 

3. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13: 
11: 

17- 
18. 

19. 
20. 



1976 



TABLE 4 

20 LEADING OCCUPATIONS OF EMPLOYED W0MEN--1976 
. - 1980 % : I \ 



, 1980, AN" 198^ ; 

" 198% 



Secretaries * * 1. 

Sales* Clerks, Retail Trade 2^ 

*> 

Bookkeepers. Accounting and 

Auditing Clerks 

Elementary School Teachers 4. 

Waiters ^5. 

Cashiers 8. 

Private Household Workers 7. 

Registered Nurses 8. 

Typists 9* 

Nursing Aides, Orderlies and 10. 

Attendants 

Sewers and Stitchers 11. 

"Cooks, Including Short Order 12. 

Secondary School Teachers 13. 

Assemblers 14. 

Receptionists 15T 

Hairdressers and 16. 

Cosmetologists 

Building Interior Cleaners, 17* 

not elsewhere classified 

Packers and Wrappers, Except 18. 

Heat and. Produce 

Food Counter and Fountain 19. 

iforkera 

Checkers. Examiners, and 20. 
Inspectors, Manufacturing 



.Secretaries 

Bookkeepers, Accounting and 
Auditing Clerks 
3. Sales Clerks, Retail Trade 

Cashiers 
Waiters 

Registered Nurses 
Elementary School Teachers 

Private Household Workers . 

Typists 

Nursing Aides, Orderlies and 

Attendants 
Sewers and Stitchers 

Cooks, Including Short Order 
Secondary School Teachers 
Assemblers 

Receptionists 
Building Interior Cleaners 
not eisewhfre classified 
Hairdressers and 
Cosmetologists 
Bank Tellers 

Cleaners and Servants, 

Private Household 
CMld Care Workers, 
Private Household 



I^NS^i^taries 
/2.^ .Cashiers 



3. 

5 * 
o . 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

II: 
I?: 

17. 
18. 

19. 



Bookkeepers, Accounting atid 
A Auditing Clerks 
Registered Nurses 
Walters \ 
Elementary Schobl Teachers 
Nursing Aide p, Orderlies, 

and. Attendants 
Sales Workers, Other Retail 

Commodities 
Sales Supervisors and 

Proprietors 
Typists 

Textile Sewing Machine 

Operators 
Cooks, Exoluding Short Order 
Receptionists 

Child Care Workers, Except 

Private Household 
Secondary School Teachers 
Hairdressers and * 

Cosmetologists - * 
Janitors and Cleaners 

General Office Clerks 



Cleaners and Servants, 
Private Household 
20. Accountants and Auditors 



Source: Compiled by the Wcmen f s Bureali frees ^data from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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^ ( WOMEN AS X PERCENT tiF^Ofife EM^IDYED BY SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 

198p ASD 1^8r 4 " 



OOctfupation * * \ . ?■ 1984 - 198O 



' Purchasing Managers 
Accountants & Auditors 
Buyers, Wholesale 4 Retail Trade, 

except Farm Products 
Architects 
Engineers 

* Mathqnatical & Computer Scientists 
Registered Nurses 
Physicians 0 

Counselors, Education & Vocational 
Economists 
Lawyers 

Engineering & Related Technicians 

& Technologists 
Airplane Pilots & Navigators 
Computer Programmers 
Securities &-Financial Services Sales 
Sales Workers, Apparel , " 

Administrative Support Supervisors 
Computer , Equipment .^perat^? 
Finaaoiai* Records ProjcesiitiSg 
Polled" & Detectives 
-Bartenders > 

Gleaning 4 Building Service supervisors 
Electrical & Electronic Equipment Repairers 
Precision Production Occupations 
Optical Goods Workers 
Electrical & Electronic 

Equipment Assemblers 
Lathe & Turning Machine Operators 
Typesetters & Compositors 
Shoe Machine Operators 
Welders & Cutters 
Assemblers 
Production Testers 
Industrial Truck & Tractor 

Equipment Operators 
Laborers, except Co nstruction 

Source: U.S* Department. of Labor, Bureau pt Labor* Statistics, and U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census* 
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21.1 




37.9 


ho 0 




m ft 




U 1 CL 


*t .0 


30 T 

JV/. f 


o£- n 


96.0 








54.2 


54.3 


39.6 


29.3 


16 1 


1 j • u 


18. 3 


16 U 


2.1 




35»4 


31 1 




1ft 5 


83.0 


81.8 


62-9 




64.7 


so 0 


on n 


AA h 

00**4 


10.8 


7.8 


48.9 


43.8 


38.0 


28.0 


5.8 


7.7 


22.9 


17*8 


49.6 


-40.3 


73.3 


76.0 


12.9 


- 8.6 


67.4 


55.7 


74.5 , 


74.0 


4.7 


5.5 


43.8 


49.7 


30.1 


- . ,32.2 


5.3 


4*6 


18.2 , 


1Q.3 



* m £'\~ TABLE 6 

\ COMPAj^ESQN t5F MEDIAN EARNINGS OF YEAR-ROUND FULL-TIME WORKERS 
' r . . 1975-1983 

f _ 



* * 

Year 


Median Earnings 
Women Men 


•• 

Earnings 
Gap In 
Current; 
Dollars 


Women' s 
Earnings 

as a 
Percent 
of Men's 


Percent 
Men's 
Earnings 
Exceeded 

Women' s 


Earnings 
Gap in 
Constant 

1567 
Dollars 


1983 


$13,915 


$21,881 


$7,966 


63.6 


57.2 


— 

$2,670 


1982 


' 13,014 


21,077 


8,063 


61.7 


62.0 


2,789 


1981 


12,001 


20,260 


* 8,259 


59.2 


68.8 


3,032 


1980 


11,197 


,18,612: 


7,415. 


60.2 


66.2 


3,004 


1979 


10,151 


17,014 


6,863 


59.7 


67.6 


3,157 


1978 


9,350 


15,730 


6,380 


59.4 


68.2 


' 3,267 


1977 


8,618 


14,626 


6,008 


> 58.9 


69.7 


3,310 


1976 


8,099 


13,455 


5,356 


60.2 


66.1 


3*, 141 


1975 


7,504 

4 


12,758 


' 5,254 


58.8 


70.0 


3,259 



Note3: Data are for persons 15 years and ovsr beginning with 1979. 
Prior to 1979# data are for persons 14 ana over. Data 
refleot wage and salary income and earnings from self- 
. employment. 



Source; U.S. Department t>f Ctommerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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.1 ' 

- TABLE 7 



MEDIAN WEEKLY EARNINGS or FULL-TIME WAGE AND SALARY WORKERS 

WHUAL AVERAGE 1984 



Occupation 



Men 



Ratio Peroent 
Female/ Female 
Women Male Workers 



Total 

Managerial and Professional Specialty 
Executive, Administrative, & Managerial 
Professional 1 Special ty 

Technical, Sales, & Administrative Support 
Technicians and Related Support 
Sales Occupations 

Administr.ative Support, Including Clerical 

Service Occupations 
Private Household ' 
Protective Service 
Other Service Occupations 

Precision Production, Craft, 4 Repair 

Operators, Fabricators. & Laborers 
Machine Operators, Assemblers, & 

Inspectors 
Transportation & Material Moving 
Handler^, Equipment Cleaners, Helpers, & 
Laborers " 

Farming, Forestry, & Fishing 



5 

5 . 
531 



JjOl 

403 
380 



25 
20 

221 



401 

321 

331 
351 

258 

205 



$259 

378 
358 
391 

256 
312 
212 
257 

180 
130 
288 
182 

251 

209 

208 
253 

207 

177 



61.8 

68.4 
63.0 
73.8 

63.4 

1:1 

67.6 

m 

76.2 
81.3 

63.3 

65.1 

62.8 
71.5 

80,2 

86.3 



13.7 
11.6 

m 

. 61.4 
18.1 
17.9. 
79.9 

60.-8 
96.2 

oil? 

8.5 

26.0 

11.1 
8.3 

16.6 

15.6 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
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TABLE 8 

v 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS OF WOMEN, AGE 16 AND OVER, BY RACE, 1975 AND 1984 

(Numbers in Thousands) 

■ 

Employment Status " ' 198 i} 1975 P chanse 



All Women 



CivUian Noninstitutional Population 92,778 80,860 1H.7 

z ^\i^mt^o, Hit 37 4?! 3 5 e 

Unemployment Rate m ZLZ 
White Women 

Civilian Noninstitutional Population * 79,624 70,810 12.H 

• civn ^v?sruiation k m 3 ±* 

^Unemployment Rate ''(Si ™ 
Black" and Other Minority Women 

Civilian Noninstitutional Population 13,151 10.052 30.9 

avll k a ?oW?sruiatio„ 7 iii| "lii y. 

Unemployment Rate - 1H.0 13.9 
Black Women 

Civilian Noninstitutional Population 10.694 8 t 691 23.0 

Civilian Labor Force 5*907 ?Q.1 

Percent of Population £§.2 4m 



Employed v i|, 9 g 5 3 6 18 38.1 
Unemployed f 91 i . f 62Q 5H.8 
Unemployment Rate 15.JJ iij.g m 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE 9 

EMPLOYMENT STATUS QF HISPANIC WOMEN 5 AGE 16 AND OVER, 1976 AND 1984 

(Numbers in Thousands) 



Employment Status 



19811 „ 1976 



Percent 
Change 



All Women 

Civilian Noninstitutional Population 
Civilian Labor Force 

Percent of Population 
Employed 
Unemployed 

Unemployment Bate - - 

All Hispanic Women 

Civilian Noninstitutional Population 
Civilian Labor Force 

Percent of Population 
Employed 
Unemployed 

Unemployment Bate 

Mexican-Origin Women 

Civilian Noninstitutional Population 
Civilian Labor Force - 

Percent of Population 
Employed 
Unemployed 

Unemployment Hate 

Puerto Rlcan-Origin Women 

Civilian Noninstitutional Population 
Civilian Labor Force 

Percent of Population 
Employed 
Unemployed 

Unemployment Rate 

Cuban-Origin Women 

Civilian Noninstitutional Population 
Civilian Labor Force 

Percent of Population 
Employed 
Unemployed 

Unemployment Rate 



m 

15,915 
3,79$ 
7.6 



5,222 
2,606 
h 9. 9 

11.0 



2,989 

'•Hi 

10.9 



785 
296 

% 

14.7 



|87 
55?f 

m 

6.7 



8#j 

35,615 

'•IS 



3,669 

'•» 

12.7 



2,021 
,911 
115.1 
790 
122 
13-3 



578 
183 

31.6 
151 
29 

15.9 



19 

50.2 
149 

iol? 



12,6 
27.5 

28~9 
12.6' 



42.3 
60.5 

6377 
38.2 



47.9 
66.5 

71T0 

36.1 



35.8 
61.7 

63.6 
48.3 



16.9 
29.5 

M 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE 10 

. CIVILIAN LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES, BY AGE GROUP, 1975 AND 198*1 

Blaele and 
Other Minority 



Jigt? uruup 


Total Women 


White Women 


Women 


Total 


Hen 


1981 


1975 


1984 


1975 


1984 


1975 


1 0 All 




16 years and over 


53.6 


46.3 


53.3 


45.9 


55.3 


1J9.4 


76.4 


77.9 


16-19 years 


51.8 


49.1 


55.4 


51.5 


35.5 


35.6 


56.0 


59.1 


20-2*1 years 


70.4 


64.1 


72.5 


65.4 


60,5 


56.3 


85.0 


84.6 


25-29 years 


70.4 


57.0 


70.8 


56.0 


68.4 


63.6 


93.6 


94.5. 


30-34 years 




51.7 


68.8 


50.6 


70.6 


58.8 


95.1 


96.3 


35-39 years 


70.2 


54.9 


69.5 


53.7 


74.0. 


62.7 


95.6 


96.2 


40-44 years 


70.1 


56.8 


69.7 


56 .2 


72.3 • 


. 60.7 


95-1 


95.2 


45-49 years 


66.2 


55.9 


66.1 


55.4 


67.3 


59.9 


93.3 


9U.1 


50-54 years 


59.4 


53.3 


59.3 


53.3 


60,0 


53.4 


88.9 


90.1 


55-59 years 


49.8 


47.9 


49.4 . 


47.5 


53.0 


52.1 


80.2 


84.4 


60-64 years 


33.4 


33.3 


32.9 


33.2 


37.4 


34.6 


56.1 


65.7 


65 and over 


.7.5 


8.2 


7.5 


8.0 


8.2 


10.5 


16.3 


21.7 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE 1 1 

LABOR FORCE STATUS OP HOMEH, AGE 25 TO 6*i. fiY YEARS OF SCHOOL COMPLETED 

MARCH 19811 
(Numbers in Thousands) 



Labor Force Status and 
Years of School Completed 



Percent 
of 

Total Total ■ 



Percent 
of 

Women Women 



Civilian Noninstitutional Population 
Elementary: 8 years or less 
High school: 1 to 3 years 

i» years only 
College: t to 3 years 

k years or more 

Civilian Labor Force 
Elementary: 8 years or less 



High school: 
College: 



1 to 3 years 
k years only 
1 to 3 years 
H years or more 



Labor Force Participation Rate 
Elementary: 8 years or les3 
High school: 1 to 3 years 

H years only 
College: 1 to 3 years 

H years or more 

Employed 
Elementary: 
High school: 

College: 



years or les3 
to 3 years 
years only 
to 3 years 
years or more 



Unemployed 
Elementary: 
High school: 

College: 



?ears Qr less 
o 3 years 
years only 
to 3 years 
years or more 



Unemployment Rate 
Elementary: 8 years or less 



High school: 
College: 



1 to 3 years 
k years only 
1 to 3 years 
k y^ars or more 



11; 

ii 

1?; 197 
116,209 
1? 635 
24,332 

86,001 
5 818 
8,5^5 
34,603 
15 812 
21 ,223 

sj.7 

* 87.5 



80,36 
5.15 



7 ;ii83 

2 o~ 
M 

20,655 

5.635 
675 
1,056 
2,505 

k 

6.6 
11.6 

12.1} 
7.2 

I:? 



100.0 

40.6 
17.2 
21.3 

100.0 
6.8 

18.4 

v.24.7- 



100.0 
6.4 



100.0 
12.0 
18.7 
44.5 



10 



5»059 
7,068 
26,310 
10,100 
10,368, 

37,234 

i:¥ 




Jf678 
71858 

2,280 
2 £0 
401 

1,061 

6 4 

I. 1.8 

II. 5 

6.3 

W 



100.0 

8.6 
12.0 
44.7 

m 

100.0 
5.1 

Af 

18. 
21 



:? 



100.0 
4.8 




Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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tablet T2 ~ - • 

TSTAL EHROtLKeJT 21 INSTITUTIONS OP HIGHER EDUCATION HI SELECTS) 
HAJOmELDS 0? STUM, BT SEX, FALL 1976 ANB 1980 

1976 • 1980 



Selected Ha J or Field of Study Total Ken Woaen Total Men - Woaen 

Total: 

BSSt . 1 1,012,137 5 .810,8 g B 5,20, .,3 0 , 12,036^ 95 SjWjjT g 6,222,5 21 

Agriculture and Natural Resources: 
Nusbcr 
Percent 

Architecture and Environmental B&sign: 

Hiasber 

Fercent 
Biological Sciences: 

Kusber 

Percent 
EjrdLcfiflO and Kanam&umt* 

Jtofeer 

Percent 
Pentistry: 

Ntsaber 

Percent 
Znglm*rLn$t 

Kuaber 

Percent 

Nuaber 

Percent 
Bsdieinm 

Hueber 

Percent 
Physical Sciences i 

Kusber 

Percent 
Vetoriu-mr Kedielflo: 

Ntsaber 

Percent 
All Others 

Kuober 

Percent 







"if? 6 - 


n ?6o?o 2 


98 68?, 1 


45,861 
31.9 


*?oo?o 


Hit 


1 5*951 

23.2 


74.611 
100.0 


51.884 
69.5 


22,727 
30.5 


318.042 
100.0 


189,808 
59.7 


128,234 


270.419 
100.0 


142,636 
52.7 


127,783 
47.3 


'■ 28 lio?o 8 


660.13 1 * 
67.1 






. m m 


742^48 - 


20.272 
100.0 






22.668 
10O.O 


18.812 

83..0 










616,234 
100.0- 


538.820 
87.4 




119,581 
100.0 


88,679 
74.2 


■30,902 
25.8 


118,993 
100.0 


78,569' 
66.0 


4*0,424 * 
34.0 


58.085 
100,0 


45.145 
77.7 




< 74.132 
10010 






164.342 
100.Q 


™m 




"Wo 


,2S ?I?3 




6,126 
100.0 


4,425 

72,2 


'lis 


8,164 
100.0 


4.980 
61.0 




•'"MS 






•■"mm 


3,840,624 
. 43.0 


S.O^OSJ 



Source: Dlgost of Education Statistico, 1983-84, national Center for** Education Statistics. 
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TABLE 13 



BACHELOR'S, •> ITER'S, AND DOCTOR'S DEGREES CONFERRED 
3Y INSTITUTIONS 0* HIGHER EDUCATION AND SELECTED FIELDS OF STUDY 
» ° 1 983~8l| * 



1 


Bachelor's 


Degrees 


Master's 


Degrees 


Doctor's Degrees 


Field pf Study 


Women 


' Hen 


Women 


Men 


Women 


Men 




• 

Agriculture and Natural Resources. 


6,732 


15,154 


942 


3,061 


ft 

127 


940 


Architecture and Environmental Design 


2,655 


6,800 


v 919 


2,234 


20 


73 


Area Studies 


1,554 


1,031 


383 


359 


57 


10C- 


Biological Sciences 


19,067 


24,149 


2,324 


3,654 


1,052 


2,666 


Business and Management 


73,806' 


127,070 


14,513 


43,505 


125 


720 


Communications 


17,103 


14,179 


1,657 


1,448 . 


75 


107 


vompuuer ana j.m ormation sciences 
Education 


4,919 


10,202 


971 


3,247 


25 


• 227 


81,196 


27,069 


70,301 


28,080 


3,736 


4,164 


Engineering 


T.699 


67,301 


13,622 


15,347 


104 


2,457 


Fine and Applied Arts 


25,681 


14,798 


. 4,573 


4,056 


258 


396 


Foreign Languages 


7,799 


2,520 


1,410 


694 


314 


274 


Health Professions 


53,130 


10,519 


12,199 


4,316- 


367 


475 


Home Economics 


17,454 


916. 


2,318 


252 


167 


78 


Law 


388 


388 


326 


1,506 


4 


56 


Letters 


23,921 


16,107 


5,072 


3,229 


780 


1,010 


Library Science 


353 


22 ' 


4,018 


841 


40 


31 


Mathematics 


4^736 


6,342 


875 


1,69? 


114 


, 614 


Physical Sciences 


55,888 


18,064 


1,084 


4,200 


2,765 


376 


Psychology 


26,538 


14,295 


4,640 


3,358 


1,274 


1,681 


Public Affairs and Services 


21,045 


15,266 


11,117 


8,957 


173 


260 


Social Sciences " 


44,491 


15,156 


4,475 


7,442 


847 


2,272 


Theology 


1,483 


4,358 


1,419 


2,801 


101 


1,175 



Source: Digest of Education Statistics, 1983-84, National Center for Education Statistics. 
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TABLE 1 1* . 

LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES OP WOMEN AGE 16 AND OVER 
BY MARITAL STATUS AMD PRESENCE AND AGE OF CHILDREN, 
. 1975 AND 1984 

i • 

Marital Status and Presence "* 

and Age of Childre n 19 84 

Total Women cq o 

No children under 18 years old W t 

With children v ier 18 years old- 60 5 

Children 6 > 17 years old. -none younger 6s! 2 

Children u $v 6 years old 52 f 

Children under 3 years old - 117*4 

Never Married Women 63 3 

No children under 18 years old 64 8 

With children under 18 years old 50 8 

Children 6 to 17 years old, none younger 7o!2 

Children under 6 years old « § 

Children under 3 years old ~ 2jo!l 

Married Women, Husband Present 52 fi 

No children under 18 years old m i 

With children under 18 years old 58 8 

aildren 6 to 17 years old, none younger 65U 

Children under 6 years old 51 3 

'Children under 3 years old 58! 3 

Married Women, Husband Absent 61 1 

No children xaider 18 years old 50.3 
With children under 18 years old - 62 B 

Children 6 to 17 years old, none younger 70I2 

Children undeit^ years old 511 n 

Children under 3 years old y ljg!5 

Widowed Women * 20 ~4 

No children under 18 years old i8.'3 

With ohiTdf^n^under 18 years old 59 0 

Children 6 to 17 years old, none you*gter 60!i| 

Children under 6 years old „ - 51 3 

Children under 3 years old* 1 ^ - % * 

Divorced Wctaen . ' 74 o 1 , 

No children under 18 years old 70b 
With children under 18 years old < 79 3 

Children 6 ta 17 years old, none younger fiftf . 

Children under 6 years old. 67 Q 

Children under 3 years old 55)5 

* Data not shown where base is less than 75,000, 

Source: U*S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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- . TABLE 15 

EARNERS IN FAMILIES, BY RELATIONSHIP 
1975, 1980, AND 1984 * 
(Numbers in Thousands) 



Family Type 



19811 



1980 



1375 



Married-Couble Families 



Total * 


50,143 


49,316 


47,878 


No .Earners 


6,579 


5,903 


4,9'43 


One Earner 


13,680 


1.3,900 


16,217 


Husband , 


- 11,094 


11,621 


. 14,343 


- Wife 


1,9411 


' 1,707 


1,394 


Other Family Member- 


642 


573 


481 


Two Earners , », 


23,061 


22,446 


20,239 


Husband and Wife 


.20,387 


19,742 . 


17,204 


. Husbarfd and Other Family Member 


2,098 


2,285 


2,652 


Husband Is not an Earner 


576 


419 


383 


Three or More Earners 


6,823- 


7,067 


6,478 


Husband and Wife 


> 5,741 


5,815 


5/134 


Husband an Earner, not Wife 




J, 095 


1,209 


Husband Is not an Earner 


198 


157 


137 



Other Fagtties 

Maintained by Women* 10,265 9,416 • 7,587 

No. Earners 2,749 2,216 2,007 

One Earner 4,788 4,612 3,597 

Householder 3,745 3,620 2,713 

Other Family Member 1 ,043 992 883 

Two or more earners 2,729 2,589 1,984 

Householder and Other Family. Member 2,459 2,-269 1,*732 

* Householder Is not an Earner 270 320 250 

Maintained by Men* 2,093 1,969 1,460 

* No Earners 275 -244 176 

One Earner „ 980 891 696. 

Householder ' " 808 ^ 726 522 

Other Family Member 172 165 174 

Iwo or -more Earners 838 835 588 

Householder and Other Family Member 797 792 550 

Householder Is not an Earner 41 43 38 



* Families maintained by widowe'd, divorced, separated, or single 

persons. . • 
Source: U.S, Department o^ Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE 16 

.LABOR FORCE STATUS OF WOMEN WHO MAINTAIN FAMILIES, 4 975 AND 1984 

(Numbers In Thousands) 



Percen 

tabor Fopae Status- 1984 1975: 1375-1 9^ 



ircent 
ChangeV 



Civilian NoninstitutionaX Population 10.265 7,326 40.1 

Civilian Labor Force 6I253 3!?87 56 8 

Percent of Population 60.9 i\.k 

Employed 5,545 3584 . 54,7 

Unemployed 707 4o3 75.4 

Unemployment Rate 11.3 io.I 



Not in the Labor Force 4,012 3,339 20.2 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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TABLE 17 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEMLHAINTAININQ FAMILIES 

r tJj975.,AinM-883— ~ 

(Numbers in Thousands) 



Characteristics 



Total Women Maintaining 
Families 



Never Married 
Separated 
Widowed 
Divorced 

Median Age 

With No Children Under 
Age 18 

With Children 
Under Age 18 
Ages 6 to 17 only 
Under Age 6 

White 
Black - 
Hispanic 



Civilian 
Noninstitutional 
Population 



f 



1983 



.1975 



9,828 

1,823 
1,831 
2 559 
3,515 

41.1 



7,326 
932 

lifts 

43.5 



3,788 2,861 



6,040 
3 746 
2,294 

2,'Jot 
800 



4,456 
2,661 
1,795 

5,254 

''i 



Labor Force 
Participation 
Rate 



1983 



59.6 



?5.8 

rs.i 



47-9 



67.0 
74.2 
55.2 

60.5 
57.1 
49.0 



1975 



54.4 

53.6 
55.0 

73.9 



45.7 



60.O 
66.3 
50.6 

55.7 
51.2 
43.5 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE 18 

_ civilian labor . fqrce.*. bx.sex. aqb..ahd race. 
1975 and 1 98*4 and m.iddle grohth projection to 1995 - 



Labor Group 



Labor Force (In Thousands) Participation Rate 



1975 



-1984 



1995 



1975 1981 1995 



Total,- age 16 and over 93,775 .113,544 131,387 61.2 64.4 67.8 



Men 

16. to 24 
16 to 1Q 
20 to 24 
25 to 54 
25 to 34 
5 to 44 



15 to 54 
55 and over 

55 to" 64 
65 and over 

Women 
16 to 24 

16 to 19 
20 to 24 

25 to 54 
25 to 34 
55 to 44 
»5 to 34 ■ 
55 and over 
55 to 64 
65 and over 

White 

Men 

16 to 24 
25 to 51 
55 and over 

Women 

16 to 24 v 
25 to 54 
55 and over 

Black and Other 

Men 

16 to 24 
25 to 54 
55 and over 

Women 
16 to 24 
25 to 54 
55 and over 



56 
12 
4 



I 



h 

10 
10 
8 
7 
1 

37 
10 
4 
6 
21 
8 
6 
6 



1 

82 
50 
10 

3 l 
3 ! 
\ 8 

10 
5 
1 
3 

4 
1 
3 



299 
371 
805 
565 
991 
192 
398 
401 

211 

914 

475 
250 
065 
185 
860 
673 
506 
683 
365 
323 
042 



63 
12 
4 

,1 

18 
14 



7 

- 1 

49 
11 
3 
7 

32 
14 
10 



134 
594 
302 
488 
"037 
776 
805 
050 
7.55 

709 
261 
810 
451 
360 
234 
896 
230 
088 
911 
177 

4Q2 
062 

m 

016 

43t 
706 

38 

052 

17* 
749 

234 

790 

ft 

982 
743 



043 
530 
358 
105 
446 
867 

3°?? 
728 



417 
5|7 

852 
300- 
427 
125 
008 
671 
337 

393 
757 
271 
232 
254 
636 
025 

i}33 

178 

994 
213 
02 
26 

§5 
81 
32 

J9 
830 



I 



49.4 
46.6 
60.4 
26.6 



76.1 
4.5 
2.9 
84.1 
93.4 
93.1 
95.3 

ii 

13.3 
60.3 

71.6 
58.2 
82.0 
78.7 
81.7 
82.8 
69.5 
19.9 
42.5 
7.0 

68.1 
77.0 

I:I 

6o!o 

75.4 
78.7 
19.5 

65.7 
70.6 
52.7 

3:1 
¥ 



Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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KBT PROTXSIOIS IN FEDERAL LB8ISLATKMI AND HBGOLATIOBS 
AFFECTING WOMEN DORIHG THE DECADE 



EMERGENCY COMPENSATION AND SPECIAL UNEMP LOYMENT ASSISTANCE 

SM^SiON-ACT OF IP?* = — ■ 

Legislation increasing eligibility for supplemental unemployment 
insurance assistance benefits for persons not otherwise covered 
by State unemployment insurance laws, such as persons employed 
in private household, service. t 

DEPARTMENT OP DEFENSE APPROPRIATION AtJTOOBTE ATTON ACT OF 1976 
Legislation permitting women to apply for appointment to the 
Arajy, Navy, and Air Force Academies, 

TAX REDUCTI ON . ACT OF 1075 

Legislation increasing the availability of income tax deductions 
for child and dependent care expenses. 

SOCIAL SERVICES AMENDMENTS QF 1974 

Legislation to permit garnishment of Federal wages and retire- 
ment benefits # f or purposes, of child support and alimoijy. 



U.N, CONVENTION ON POLITICAL RIGHTS OF WOMEN A MD TNTER-AMERICAN 

CONVENTION ON GRANTING POLITICAL RIGHTS TQ WOMEN 
U.S. Senate consent to the ratification of the y.N. Convention 
on Political Rights of Women, pending since 1963i and the Inter- 
American Convention on Granting Political Rights to Women, 
pending since 19*19. 

Iltypfl4 f>f,OYMENT COMPENSATION AMENDME NTS OF 1Q76 
Unemployment insurance legislation providing that States could 
nut deny benefits solel.y on the basis of pregnancy and requiring 
coverage of many private household workers. 

EDtfCATIpN AMENDMENTS OF 1976 

Legislation authorizing Federal grants to extend, improve, *and 
maintain programs of vocational education to overcome sex dis- 
crimination and sex stereotyping; providing for the funding of 
activities suoh as the training of counselors in tEte changi\jg 
work patterns of women and ways of overcoming occupational sex 
stereotyping; and authorizing the funding of the development of 
instructional materials to eliminate sex stereotyping, voca- 
tional education for displaced hcmemakers> day care services, 
«nd~prw4si^n~^ stipe nds - a nd- a upport-aerv ice j - f or vmem — 
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TAX REFORM ACT OF iq7fi 

Legislation providing for individual retirement accounts for 
nonworking spouses of eligible workers; increasing the "marital 
deduction," enabling an individual to leave $250,000 to a sur- 
viving spouse free of estate taxes and to reduce gift tax rates 

f on iftfcerspousal gifts; and changing the tax deduction for child 

care tQ a tax credit of 20 percent of the employment-related 
expenses for care of a child, eliminating the income limit, and 
extending coverage to married couples where one spouse worka 

_ part-time or is a student and to separated or divorced parents 

with custody of a child or children. 



1977 TAX REDUCTION >)UJ) SIMPLIFICATION ACT OF 1077 

Legislation allowing tax deductions for expenses for use of any 
portion of a dwelling unit in trade or business providing day 
care ^services. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZATION ACT f 1078 ^ 
Legislation" requiring the Secretary of Defense to submit to 
Congress a definition of the term "combat, ■ .together with repom^ 
mendations on expanding job classifications in the military, 
services to which women may be assigned. x 

CAREER EDUCATION INCENTIVE ACT . ^ 
Legislation requiring every State desiring funds under~the 
Career Education Incentive Act to have a staff member experi- 
enced in the' problems of discrimination and stereotyping in 
career' education on their State education agency staff • 

SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDME NTS OF 1077 

Legislation reducing frog 20 to 10 years the length a marriage 
had to have lasted for a surviving spouse or a divorced wife to 
be eligible for benefits on hefr former husband 1 s earnings record 
under the Social Security ay^tem; eliminating the 50 percent 
reduction in benefits to certain widows and widowers who remarry 
after age 60; extending the delayed retirement credit to widows 
and widowers; and requiring a Federal government study of 
gender-based distinctions in the Social Security program* 



13Za PUBLIC LAW 05-317 

Legislation allowing Federal civil service annuitants the right 
to elect within one year after remarriage whether such annui- 
tant's new spouse should be entitled to a survivor's annuity. 
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COMPREHENSIVE EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ACT AMENDMENTS OF 1Q78 
Legislation reauthorizing Federal grants for employment and 
training programs serving econcmically disadvantaged individ- 
uals; required that services be provided to significant segments 
o£ the population with severe barriers to employment due to sex,, 
age, race, and national origin; targeted specific groups with 
special needs for services, such as "displaced homemak^s,* 
welfare recipients, single parents, and woman; addressed speci- 
fically the elimination of sex stereotyping in jobs, the need 
for upward mobility . the provision of supportive service 9 such 
as day care, and the need for part-time and flexible work 
schedules* 

PEACE CORPS' ACT AMENDMENT.. OF 1Q78 

Legislation providing that the Peace Corps is to be administered 
so as to give "particular attention to those 'programs, projects, 
and activities which tend to integrate wotoen into the national 
economies of developing countries, w _ . . . 

FEDERAL EMPL OYEES FLEXIBLE AND COM PRESSED WORK SCHE DULES ACT 
Legislation permitting Federal agencies to experiment with flex- 
ible and compressed work schedules. 

UNIFORMED SERVICES SURVIVORS* BENEF ITS AMENDMENTS 
Legislation reinstating full survivor benefits to a military 
widow who remarries after age 60 and increasing benefits for 
certain survivors. 

INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT AND FOOD ASSISTANCE ACT QF 1978 
Legislation requiring that U.S. bilateral development assistance 
encourage and promote the participation of women in the national 
economies of developing countries and the improvement of Women 1 s 
status as an important means of promoting the total development 
effort. 

EQUAL BTftHT S AMENDMENT 

Legislation to extend thfe time for ratification of the Equal 
Rights Amendment by State legislatures. 

REVENUE ACT OF 1Q78 

Legislation permitting a taxpayer to claim a tax credit for 
wages paid to certain related individuals for child care. 

PSJBUC LAW 95=3£fi 

Legislation authorizing the Federal government to pay annuities 
to ex-spouses of retired Federal employees covered by the Civil 
Service Retirement System, when such payment is made in compli- 
ance with terms of a court-approved decree of divorce, annul- 
ment, br legal separation. 
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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATION APTHQRgiATOH ACT, 
Legislation permitting wcnen to be assigned to pemanant duty on 
U.S. Navy noncombat vessels and temporary duty aboard combat 
vessels # 

FEDERAL EMPLOYEES PART-TIME CAREER EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1978 
Legislation requiring Federal agencies to {set annual goals for 
establishing or converting positions for part- time career 
employment, 9 

> PftBBNANCY DISCRTOIKATIOH ACT OP 1Q78 - 

Legislation requiring that women affected by pregnancy, child- 
birth or related medical conditions be treated the -same for all 
employment-related purposes as non-pregnant persona who are 
similar in their ability or inability to work. 

EPVAL EMPLOYMENT OFFPfiTONITY ffl APPRaiTIfESHIF AKD TBAffliafiL 
Amendment of U.S. Department of Labor regulations concerning 
equal, employment opportunity in apprenticeship and training to 
include specific provisions requiring affinitive aotion for 
women. 

GOALS, AND. TIMETABLE? FOR FEMALE PARTICIPATION IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION MWSTRY . 
Department of Labor notice establishing goals and tis&t&blea for 
female and minority utilization for Federal government construc- 
tion contractor© and subcontractors, 

< 

mSi AFFIRMATIVE ACTION QfllDBLINBS 

Federal guidelines on affirmative aoEion clarifying the kinds of 
voluntary actions to improve employment opportunities for pre- 
viously excluded groups that are appropriate under Federal law. 

19fli PUBT-TC LAW Q6-3Q1 

Legislation requiring notification of the spouse if a Federal 
government employee eleota not to provide survivor benefits. 

SBCTAL .HABffSHSHT GUIDELINES 

Guidelines re-affirming that sexual harassment is an' unlawful 
employment practice, describing under what circumstances certain 
conduct constitutes sexual harassment, and describing employer 
responsibility , ^ 
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FftKETGH SERVICE ACT 

Legislation entitling a divorced ^peuse of a Foreign. Service 
eaployee, nafrried 10 years or isore, to k pro rata share of tho 
eaployee* s retireaent and survivor bocefita, subject to court 
review, codification, .or rejection, Sad rcquiHn^ the Joint 
election in writing of a aeaber participant and a spouse (or* 
forner spouse aarried to the aenbor 10 yeafra or*taorc) for the 
waiver or reduction of a survivor f s annuity. 



1Q81 fflPLOVHEHT O P fJOKSWOSKERS M CERTAIN INWSTO1ES 

Regulations lifting restrictions on industrial tecacwerk in t*o 
knitted outerwear industry. • 

ECONOMIC. REC0?m TAX ACT OF 1981 

Legislation that (1) increases to 30 percent (froa 2Q percont) 
the tax or edit *f or child and dependent care expenses related to 
eaployneat for taxpayers earning $10,000 per year or less, (2) 
increases the aaxiaua amount of expenditures fei* child and 
dependent care, for each of the taxpayer* s first two dependents, 
(3) provides that qualified caployei^providod child care bene- 
fits viia not bo included in an eapl oyee*s gross incoao for tax 
purposes. 

Legislation naJdng all workers eligible for Individual Retire- 
aont Accounts (IRA 1 a) regardless of eligibility for eoploycr- 
sponsored pension plans, increasing the limit for a spousal IRA, 
deleting the previous requircaent that contributions under a 
spousal IRA be equally divided," and allowing an individual a tax 
doduotion for contributions aado to a epousal ISA aftsr divorce. 

Legislation providing that nearly all transfers to a surviving 
spouse will bo free froo Federal estate and 0ft taxes. 

1SS2L m TRAINIKP, PABWERgflf ACT. OF !$$& % 

Legislation authorising Federal grants to States f*r caploycent 
and training prograas; replaced the Csoprcftenaivc Eaployaont and 
Training Act; gave the private sector equal authority with their 
public partners over all aspects of tho prograas; provided for 
services to econoaieatly disadvantaged iriivlduals and tho^o 
with serious barriers to eaploy&ent, such as Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children recipients, school "dropfeuta, displaced 
hoocaaJeors, and teenage parents; required the dovelopaent of 
prograas to overcome rox stereotyping in nontraditiccal occupa- 
tions. 
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CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE ASr EHCY SPOUSES RETIRffffHT EQUITY ACT OF 

Legislation to perait forner spouses of Central Intelligence 
Agency personnel to receive a pro rata chare of such personnel^ 
retirecent and survivor fccn&f its* 

CgffABTKSHT, C'F . ESESHSE AOmORBflUW ACT, 1981 
Legislation (1) allowing State courts to consider military 
rOtirrocnt boc£fit6 as narital property subject to division 
divorce settlencnta, (2) authorizing ailitary health care, poat 
exchange and corsaisary privileges for certain unreraarricd former 
spouses, and (3) pernitting military ©enters and rotirees to 
assign survivor benefits to an already divorced spouse. 



IBM - mi& CTHITY ACT fflBHBiEHIS. OF IflSri 

Legislation liborallzing benefits for divorced spouses, surviv- 
ing spouses, and divorced and disabled surviving spouses arid 
requiring a Federal study on tho ioplcaentation of earnings- 
sharing* - * 

MTLWM) BETIHSKgjT SQLVglCI ACT, .OF. 1<?ffi 

Legislation allowing cdurU* to include certain railroad rptire- 
c$nt boisofita in property settlements in divorce proceedings. 



im civil smm sfctggs bstirbsnt mm act of hw, 

Legislation (1) pornitting fortier spouses of Federal civil 
service employees to obtain survivor benefits either by volun- 
tary designation of retiring Federal caplcyee or annuitant or 
pursuant to the teros of any decree of divorce or annulcent or 
any court crsfer or court-approved property settlement agreement 
incident to the decree, (5) caking survivor benefits for spouses 
of Federal civil service caploytjes nandatory unless both agree 
in writing to waive the benefits, and (3) permitting certain 
'jfjrc&arricd ex-spouses to coatings participation in the Federal 
Etepioy^e Hct\lfch benefits Progrca. 

f«gg«SE ARBORIZATION ACT 

Legislation establishing Air Force accession goals for wcaen and 
containing various previsions to ej&ance pension and other bene- 
fits -for military spouses and foraer spouses. 

Legislation extonding tho Targeted Jobs Tax Credit, codifying 
certain aspsotn of the Aid to Faniiics «ith Dependent Children 
and Worte Incentive programs, #nd excluding day care provided as 
a benefit under a cafeteria plan frca taction a3 inaoao. 
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EMERGENCE MATHEMATICS AND SCIEKCE EDPCATION AMD JOBS ACT 
Legislation providing for set-asides for special projects for 
underrepresented and underserved populations, including 
wfemal.es, w from funds provided to State educational agencies to 
improve feducation in mathematics, science, foreign languages, 
and computer education. 

RETIREMENT BQOTTY ACT OP 10fiU * \ 

Legislation amending Employee Retirement Income Security Act and 
the Internal Revenue Code to remove difficulties faced by women 
both in earning their own pension and in receiving retirement 
income as widows and divorcees. 

V 

ROMAN SERVICES R E AU TH Oft T2 A TTOW ACff" 

Legislation authorizing the Secretary of the Department of 
Health and Human Services to malce. grants to States for the 
establishment and expansion of State and local dependent care 
resource and Rfi^erral systems and before and after-school child 
care services. . 

. C A RL P. PSBKIHS VOCATJONAL EDUCATION ACT OP IQfitt. 
Legislation reauthorizing Federal funding for vocational educa- 
tion through Fiscal Year 1989? targeting 6ver half of the funds 
al Idea ted to States for programs for special needs groups such 
an single parents and homemaker3j and strengthening the role of 
State sex equity coordinators and giving them responsibility for 
administering new programs for single parents, homemakers, and 
young women. v 
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